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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 

the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the 
application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 

With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, States Department 
the Interior and the United States Department State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research Human Organization was established for the purpose keeping 
members close touch with current research projects all the fields human organization. The services 
the Clearinghouse are available all members the Society who wish find out others are working 
research similar their own, that they may profit from exchange ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meetings well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 


quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summary 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing descrip- 
tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, invaluable aid anyone working the field human 
organization. divided into two sections: Part consists systematic and analytical accounts research 
currently being carried on; Part contains short summaries selected articles published the more than 
journals all the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections the are classified and 
for easy, rapid reference. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


takes pleasure announcing 


the appointment 
MR. WILTON DILLON 
DIRECTOR 


THE CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Dillon’s office will located 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, 
New York, where all correspondence, manuscripts, research materials and 
publications concerning the Clearinghouse and the CLEARINGHOUSE 
BULLETIN should sent. Mr. Dillon will welcome comments and sugges- 
tions from members and non-members regarding ways that the BULLETIN 
could changed order for the utmost value readers. 
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Editorials 


The Field Investigator’s Problems 


this issue the editors present series articles which, 
number ways, point the problems that confront the 
field investigator. Against the backdrop Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, West Africa, Talladega, Alabama, “Springdale,” New 
York, and factory New York, our authors consider 
methods conducting field studies and the various ways the 
people studied manifest their intractability. 


their article “The Validity Field Data,” Vidich 
and Bensman deal with the problems directly; but one 
form another all the articles reveal the hard, unyielding 
cussedness the human species when they are subjected 
the methodological vagaries the researcher. 


all these accounts, which represent successful adapta- 
tions various field techniques the cultural hardness 
the people being studied, there ample evidence aware- 
ness the unreconstructive nature the people concerned. 
They also bring out the necessity for adapting and modifying 
methods sampling, methods obtaining information, and 
methods interpretation, the requirements imposed the 
culture itself. the process doing made plainly 
evident that there necessity for flexibility and for aware- 
ness the pitfalls studies. Vidich and Bensman 
conclude their article with quotation worthy repetition. 
After commenting the tendency towards mechanization, 
which seems overwhelming most practitioners the 
field social science—and inevitably encroaching upon 
anthropology itself—they say way final summary: “In 
the field anthropology, the functional equivalents the 
advantages accruing industrialization are nowhere ap- 
parent. There are virtues conventional field work which 
should not overlooked the quest for mechanization.” 


Problems meaning, problems interpretation, all derive 


from the casualness self-assurance with which many in- 
vestigators approach the incredibly complicated, difficult and 
obscure process analyzing the content informant’s 
remarks, the content recorded the field investigator 
when two more the individuals being studied are carry- 
ing conversation. One would suppose that those familiar 
with the process symbolization—and the extraordinarily 
involved processes which any given referent comes 
symbolized—would less willing jump boldly into the 
codification verbal written material. Since there seems 
end the process, one can only conclude that 
socially preferable for such investigators ignore whatever 
has been written about the semantics human relationships. 


Viewed this light, Atteslander’s technique—the inter- 
actio-gram—for describing interaction processes among super- 
visors provides rewarding simplicity. Whatever may come 
the arguments those who prefer utilize the statements 
informants “richer” than the facts observation, never- 
theless the use objective criteria for describing behavior 
seems provide firmer ground for the field investigator, and 
one which might sensible pay more attention. 


The Role the Consultant 


the Kimball, Pearsall and Bliss article the role played 
consultants the Talladega study, the authors have 
good deal say about the role the consultant and the 


difference between the way members their research 


group conducted themselves compared, gather, the 


way the “professional” consultant behaves. 


their account these differences, the authors state that 
the unique character the consultant relationship Talla- 
dega was that “consultant services were given only when 


specifically requested the community.” This, they say, 
marked contrast with the “professional sociologist’s point 
view,” that “there might serious doubts about the propriety 
being consultant without being completely free 
‘consult’.” They then emphasize the point that many sociolo- 
gists feel that they should exert influence for reform, and that 
their duty tell people how solve their social problems. 

those who work consultants dealing with prob- 
lems human organization business and industry, the 
concept consultant person with mission for reform 
unusual and alien that seems worthwhile raising 
the point that, almost definition, the reformer cannot 
consultant, even though reformers—people with axes grind 
one way another—are commonplace the area 
community studies. 


The description the kind behavior followed mem- 
bers the Talladega group certainly very close that 
the professional consultant the field industry. The con- 
sultant undoubtedly acts catalytic agent, and can work 
effectively only the kind informal atmosphere that the 
authors apparently regard being contrast the “efficient 
relationship. Whether not there might 
differences opinion about what makes “policy” (many 
the things which the University people were asked 
give advice would clearly regarded contributing the 
development policy the usual organizational 
the pattern informality, the necessity adapting oneself 
the people with whom one working, certainly char- 
acteristic any kind effective consultant relationship 
which, those who practice know, includes the role the 
listener. nature the contrast between community and 
business organization, there are, course, differences which 
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may appear large. previous editorials have touched 
upon the point that the professional consultant paid give 
advice when asked and that has carry out the responsi- 
bilities professional. general, however, must adjust 
the grass roots organization, just did the research 
group Talladega. Certainly, effective, his relation- 
ships must informal seriously contemplate success 
helping the organization change for the better. 


doubt there are professional consultants the field 
business and industry who are selling package, just 
the professional sociologist appears doing; there are 
always people found whose stock trade persuade 
the unwary that the millennium should put into operation 
immediately. Such individuals are, course, neither profes- 
sionals nor scientists. The editor’s point contention with 
the Talladega research group more their implication 
that “to consult” the equivalent “to preach.” Even 
the area the exact sciences, there are almost always alter- 
nate solutions problems. order accomplish particular 
task the design computers, for instance, electronic 
engineer can present various ways accomplishing the design, 
well present the pro’s and con’s which allow the indi- 
vidual interested obtaining computer make his own 
choice the basis alternates described his consultant. 
the field human organization, where the process involves 
not merely choice but change, the professional consultant, 
however rigorous his analysis may the organizational 
problem, limited the interests and requirements the 
people with whom working. matter how “sound” 
his recommendations may be, unless the 
reached the state where knows how and what ask for, 
his advice will fall deaf ears. 


The 1955 Annual Meeting 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
will held 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Bloomington, Indiana 


soon the preliminary arrangements have been completed 


notification will sent all members and others interested 


participating the Meeting. 
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Consultants and Citizens: 


Research Relationship 


Solon Kimball, Marion Pearsall and Jane Bliss 


variety relationships may exist between the scientist 
and his subjects when both are human. The purpose the 
present paper describe mutually satisfying relation- 
ship between research-consultants from the University 
Alabama and citizens Talladega, Alabama, conducting 
combination community self-survey and basic study 
the self-survey process.! The relationship that ultimately de- 
veloped was only partially the result deliberate plan- 
ning; unfortunately, study the nature the relationship 
was not part the original research However, the 
arrangement proved eminently workable that feel justi- 
fied presenting here example sociologists and 
citizens working together research project benefit 
both. 


The relationship existing between research team and citi- 
zens the Talladega project was unusual, although certain 
components the relationship represented well-established 
practice. What was unique was the combination conven- 
tional research methods with special “stand-by” consultant 
relation. That is, consultant services were given only when 
specifically requested the community. Moreover, the re- 
search goals the University team were very different from 
those the community. 


Let look some the problems inherent such 


situation. First, from the professional sociologist’s point 
view, there might serious doubts about the propriety 


The study, which lasted from the spring 1951 through the 
spring 1953, was directed Dr. Solon Kimball, Research-con- 
sultants included Dr. Thomas Ford, Dr. Marion Pearsall, Miss Ida 
Harper, Mr. Andrew Bumpas, and Mr. Fred Adams the Uni- 
versity Alabama, and Miss Lucille Logan, and Mrs. Phyllis 
Benton Atlanta University. Special consultants included Dr. Mar- 
garet Quayle, Dr. Hansen and Dr. York Willbern the Uni- 
versity Alabama, and Dr. Esther McGinnis Ohio State Uni- 
versity. the second year the study, Miss Jane Bliss the 
University Alabama served Executive Secretary the Talla- 
dega Community Council. The project was financed through grant 
from the Health Information Foundation New York. 

All research-consultants kept records their daily activities 
and recorded such reactions townspeople the working relation- 
ship were given spontaneously, but direct interviewing towns- 
people this subject was sporadic and inconsistent. 


being consultant without being completely free “con- 
Many sociologists feel deeply that they have profes- 
sional responsibility exert influence for social reform 
wherever possible, and especially when they assume the role 
consultant. They see the consultant one who brings de- 
sired social change through the application superior skills 
and knowledge. According this view, the consultant’s 
special training gives him not only the right but also the duty 
advise communities and groups social problems. 

There another view consultant relations, however, 
and the consultant relations Talladega were this second 
type. Briefly stated, this approach relies the abilities 
local citizens define their own problems and plan solutions 
them. The consultant then becomes “catalytic 
who stimulates discussion and planning the local level but 
scrupulously avoids any determination policy. 

“Tn contrast programs centrally-planned bring new 
knowledge community region, this approach recog- 
nizes the value people’s existing knowledge and what 
they can learn from each other through discussion and 
through planning together. has faith people—faith 
the many—and regards discussion and group planning 
educational process which people can learn 
better their 

Clearly, the success the consultant under such circum- 
stances depends large meaure his ability move smooth- 
the local socio-cultural system without disrupting its 
essential features. His success also depends his ability 
impart his special knowledge terms which can under- 
stood and will translated into action citizens faced 
with meeting the day-to-day problems community living. 
The assumption made that scientific principles, rather than 
specific solutions, should transmitted the layman 
lasting effect made. 

Another basic consideration working relationship 
the sort developed Talladega the different way which 
scientists and citizens define their problems. The problems 


Ellery Foster, “Planning for Community Development Through 


Its People,” Human Organization, Vol. 12, No. 1953, pp. 


ye 
r- 


greatest interest the scientist rarely interest the layman, 
and versa. 


Traditionally, community studies have been conceived from 
academic point view with the goal defining and 
understanding general principles social organization, social 
class, race relations, cultural values, socialization the in- 
dividual, and the like. The problems framed the re- 
searcher have little meaning for members the communities 
studied. The cooperation the citizens allowing them- 
selves studied secured for reasons other than their 
scientific interest the study. 


Citizens themselves, the other hand, are more apt 
see problems related practical considerations living 
their particular community. They may realize need 
study the problems, perhaps with outside assistance, but al- 
ways with the implication action stem from the study. 


Talladega became clear that possible meet the 
problems scientists and citizens the same time. fact, 
meeting them together, both benefited. The University 
research team defined its objective terms determining 
social process.4 The community defined its objective terms 
assessing and improving health conditions. The action 
the community became the focal point for the University’s 
research, and the University personnel became consultants for 
the community’s action. 


the development this research relationship, certain 
happy coincidences undoubtedly contributed its success. 
The fact that the community, rather than the University, 
took the first step certainly significant. this, members 
the Talladega Chamber Commerce sought advice from 
their state university what they termed problem 
munity morale.” 


the University, the Department Sociology and An- 
thropology had under consideration contract with the 
Health Information Foundation interest Alabama com- 
munity conducting self-survey the general field 
health. The study was test the assumption that citizens 
can identify, study, and solve problems the community 
level. essence, this was test the democratic 
process. The assumption expressed faith that planning 
the people themselves could successful any planning 
for the people outside experts. 


The philosophy behind the proposed undertaking was one 
that the community heartily endorsed. Although they had not 
had health conditions mind, they decided the proposal was 
sufficiently close their general goals accepted. After 
several initial meetings, University personnel and townspeople 
blocked out definition functions that seemed satisfy 


both. 


The initial meetings helped clarify the needs and respon- 
sibilities both parties providing each with essential in- 
formation about the other. There was concern first with 


The methodology and theoretical framework the Talladega 
study are discussed Solon Kimball “Some Methodological 
Problems the Community Social Forces, Vol. 31, 
No. 1952, pp. 160-164. 
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what “outsiders” might the community. Experience 
had taught local leaders that the two major areas poten- 
tial tension most susceptible outside interference were 
those between management and labor and between whites and 
Negroes. The University policy, however, was avoid ac- 
tivities which involved them decision-making about organi- 
zation and goals the self-survey. was the 
desire observe without unduly influencing the community 
they were observing. This position undoubtedly helped 
allay fears the community that the University would pre- 
cipitate trouble sensitive areas, since community leader- 
ship would retain control the self-survey. 


The University team required assurances that they would 
free study the self-survey through all its ramifications, 
matter where these might lead. The primary objective 
the University was observe the self-survey process and 
gather data basic understanding community action. The 
researchers’ insistence conforming the existing socio- 
cultural system placed them position from which they 
could legitimately observe the survey while having mini- 
mum influence it. 


turn, the community assumed all responsibility for 
meeting the goals the self-survey. Citizens were make 
all decisions affecting organization and policy for that activity, 
and were provide all the necessary personnel for it. 
and when they desired technical assistance, University per- 
sonnel would available consultants, but the initiative 
must come from the community. 


The University’s initial problem was establish good 
working relations. this they stated their position often, 
both publicly and privately. The community accepted the 
survey and the University’s role their own terms, 
August 1951: 


“This newspaper has been slow forming opinion 
the Health Inventory which will conducted Talla- 
dega under the sponsorship association major drug 
manufacturers, with members the University Alabama 
Sociology Department standing render 
when needed and requested. 


“But have come now the definite conclusion that 
community have before one the greatest 
opportunities that any town ever had. 


“We are, under competent and 
vision, probe for our own weaknesses the almost 
inclusive field health, and seek through our own effort 
for avenues correction those things which need cor 


Still, doubtful whether very many townspeople 
fully understood the nature the University’s research, 
though they grasped the possibilities the self-survey 
health conditions. This particular arrangement whereby 
professional sociologists assisted self-survey waiting 
asked—was new experience for both the research-con 
sultants and the townspeople. Perhaps the University did 
repeat its position often enough. the other hand, thei 
freedom modify their behavior response 
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conditions the survey and their own study might have 
been hampered too rigid definition their role. 


necessity there were many formal meetings, both large 
and small, throughout the course the study. But, wherever 
possible, informal meetings were used establish the relation- 
ship between University team and townspeople. Through the 
summer 1951, the period organization, the research-con- 
sultants and community members were becoming personali- 
ties each other and cementing their relations. 


Temporary headquarters had been established the Cham- 
ber Commerce offices. This provided vantage point from 
which observe many aspects community life. addi- 
tion, the research-consultants joined conversations 
hotel porch gossiped with proprietor and customer 
nearby filling station. They joined groups the cafe where 
local business people took their mid-morning mid-afternoon 
coffee cokes. Afternoons and evenings might spent visit- 
ing business places private homes. Through all this, 
more citizens were being drawn into self-survey and thereby 
into contact with University people. The basic skill required 
for the researchers this point was the ability learn quick- 
the local value systems and adjust their behavior them.> 


Soon became necessary establish special office for the 
survey and research headquarters, the pace work intensi- 
fied and many volunteer workers participated survey ac- 
tivities. then relations were well-established, and the of- 
fice became much informal gathering place place 
for formal business. The office was strategically located near 
the hub the town. University person was always there, 
and citizens dropped frequently talk about the survey, 
“pass the time day,” increasingly, discuss personal 
problems and “blow off steam” researchers who always 
seemed have time listen. 


Throughout the study the University used conventional 
techniques for gathering data they needed—observation and 
participation community affairs; the use interviews, 
questionnaires, and schedules (these served both the com- 
munity’s and the University’s needs and were often re- 
quested the community suggested the University), 
well census materials, local histories, newspaper 
files, and the like. addition, the University was often con- 
scious using the special license its consultant role see 
that the self-survey kept going. Obviously, their primary ob- 
jective recording the self-survey process could not met 
the survey ceased through disinterest, opposition com- 
munity factions, some crisis that might sever relations be- 
tween the University and the town. 


According the initial agreement, the research-consultants 
were consultants request return for the privilege 
studying the community. would less than candid 
did not examine some detail the broad definition given 
“consultant,” and show that the University tended ex- 
tend and modify its “consulting” serve its own interests. 


Local socio-cultural systems and their bearing the self- 
survey process are described detail the formal report the 
University’s findings Solon Kimball and Marion Pearsall 
The Talladega Story, University Alabama Press, 1954. 


the community’s interests had not been served the same 
time, however, our efforts would have been futile. 


the exception certain rather narrowly-defined tech- 
nical assistance, the University’s consulting role was highly 
informal, fact which feel rendered more effective. 
There was atmosphere efficient businessman-client 
doctor-patient relation. Advice was most commonly given 
unplanned meetings only slightly more planned social 
situations. Under these circumstances the advice could ac- 
cepted rejected informally was given. When sug- 
gestions were accepted, was because the researchers had 
been accepted friendly and competent people, who, 
limited sense, had become part the community. 


The amount and nature the consulting varied consider- 
ably with the rise and fall local interest and activity 
the research-consultants, the University people 
were occasionally, although means always, asked for 
advice such matters as: (1) procedures for organizing 
community council and system committees conduct the 
(2) operational procedures; (3) research meth- 
ods for eliciting certain types information; (4) the prepa- 
ration reports present facts gathered the survey; 
(5) release information the public meetings, press, 
and radio releases. 


One example may cited consultant service opera- 
tional procedure. Following the election officers com- 
munity-wide meeting July 16, 1951, the newly-elected 
chairman the community council conferred with Dr. Kim- 
ball about next steps take. Following lengthy discussion, 
the two arrived broad operation guide. Its basic features 
were: (1) While enthusiasm was still high, committees 
should appointed and assigned definite tasks; (2) general 
program should stated terms sufficiently broad that 
would appeal the diverse interests many citizens; 
(3) wherever possible, phases the program should 
planned coincide with already existing interests and ac- 
tivities; (4) the scheduled activities should planned 
provide continuing sequence action, rather than 
number diverse activities being carried simultaneously 


There was clearly attempt here the University 
establish rigid guide for the community follow. The 
University, consultation with local citizens, helped pro- 
vide broad general frame for the specific programs which 
would conceived detail and carried out the citizens. 
Probably the greatest amount aid given the University 
was this general area organizational and operational 
procedures. 


Somewhat more formal and obvious the community 
whole was the assistance given the research-consultants 
research techniques. This assistance included: (1) construc- 
tion questionnaires cooperation with citizen committees 
(2) instructions given volunteer interviewers; (3) tabu- 
lation and analysis questionnaires and other data coop- 
eration with 


The construction community-wide questionnaire will 
illustrate; the decision use such questionnaire came from 
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the Policy and Planning the community council 
response needs felt some the survey committees. 
the community’s request, Dr. Thomas Ford, then the princi- 
pal research-consultant the scene, met with committee 
members discuss their needs and the kinds questions 
that might feasible. Each committee submitted questions 
which were then edited, pre-tested, and revised Ford. 
Ford also worked with citizens selecting percent 
sample the town’s households. Finally, the research-con- 
sultants held five instruction sessions for volunteer interview- 
ers who were administer the questionnaire. The University 
also assisted tabulation and analysis questionnaire 


More important perhaps the final success the research 
relationship were certain other duties that fell the research- 
consultants default pure happenstance. For example, 
the research team frequently listened the anxieties and prob- 
lems citizens engaged the self-survey. The survey, all 
such surveys probably do, had brought into bold relief many 
doubts, misgivings, and insecurities that represented both per- 
sonal and community problems. Fear criticism ridicule 
kept many from expressing their feelings 
but the researchers, once they had been accepted friendly 
outsiders, served safe confidants. 


Through this role, was sometimes possible sense actual 
potential threats the study and take steps quash 
circumvent the trouble. this way was learned that some 
feared the health survey was designed promote socialized 
medicine. Immediately, the University created situations 
which the research methodology and goals could explained 
again, especially the medical profession. 


The importance the sympathetic-listener role cannot 
overestimated, nor did always consist listening anxi- 
eties and grievances. was this aspect their work that 
the researchers could most effectively play the part catalytic 
agents. such “bull sessions” the researchers also discussed 
their problems and explained the nature their work 
increasingly sympathetic laymen, some whom came in- 
corporate sociological principles into their thinking. was 
also largely from such sessions that became possible for the 
University team bring together individuals and groups who 
had never before worked together. 


Another aspect the research-consultant role not stipu- 
lated the original agreement can best termed secretarial. 
For the first year, there was officially designated secretary 
the community council, although the Chamber Com- 
merce assumed many its secretarial functions. 


measure the researchers’ devotion their own 
goal and also their personal involvement Talladega affairs 
that they frequently composed, typed, and mimeographed 
letters and pamphlets, assisted making posters for public 
meetings, and phoned saw personally hundreds citizens 
before all public meetings, not mention regularly remind- 


After initial tabulation and analysis Talladega, Mrs. Sarah 
Glass the University coded all questionnaires and ran further 
analyses, which are reported her Comparative Analysis 
Socio-Economic Characteristics Occupational Groups Talla- 
dega, Alabama (Unpublished M.A. thesis, University Alabama). 
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ing board and committee members meetings. The research- 
consultants frequently questioned the legitimacy secretarial 
work one their functions. The fact remained that they 
were the ones most continually the office. The work had 
themselves than corral busy citizens who had already given 
much time other phases the self-survey. 


conclusion, can say that spite occasional excesses 
secretarial chores, the research relation was extremely 
rewarding one for the research-consultants. That was re- 
warding the citizens, also, indicated their continued 
action meeting recommendations the survey committees, 
and continued expressions that the self-survey was one 
the best things that has happened Talladega recent 
years. Their attitude toward the University was expressed 
recently one leader thus: 


“As far the University concerned, feel that 
have friends these University people. The whole town 
feels that way. all respect them very highly and are 
glad have them come in. think the beginning there 
was some resentment. Perhaps resentment isn’t quite the 
word; perhaps anxiety. But got better acquainted 
with these people lost those anxieties completely.” 


would wrong imply that there were misunder- 
standings. There were many ups and downs and crises; there 
were periods great activity and periods boredom both 
sides. But what developed was warm working relation 
which both parties felt free express themselves and which 
there was considerable involvement each other’s prob- 
lems. The relation made for much closer understanding than 
common between scientist and layman. also seemed 
increase understanding between taxpaying citizens and their 
state university, important consideration view the 
isolation frequently existing the relations between the 
academic world and communities. 


Far from being hampered basic research their con- 
sultant duties, the research-consultants found their work 
easier. Their position brought them into contact with many 
persons and led them into paths community activity that 
might otherwise have been closed. the self-survey unfolded, 
followed well-worn lines action. flowed through social 
systems, revealing community values and demonstrating the 
significance family, occupation, religion, association, social 
class, race, and informal groupings the community. 
sociologist could ask for better situation which study 
change and the dynamics community living. 


Time and financial considerations may well bar 
general use this type research relation. the community 
had paid the University research-consultants, they probably 
would have wanted more conventional consultant service 
specific problems. They would not have been willing 
allow extensive basic research. There would not have been 
time build the type intimate relation necessary the con- 
sultant successful catalytic agent, although are 
convinced that this the best way which stimulate con- 
tinued scientific solution problems after the consultant 
leaves the community. 
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Unusual Applications Research: 
Studies Fertility 
Underdeveloped Areas 


Mayone Stycos* 


few years ago described the problems involved 
opinion survey Arab Nomads. feel that this study reached 
the limits the unusual, and that anything say now will 
somewhat anti-climactic. With this limitation mind 
think can said that the research under consideration 
this article unusual both terms its content and terms 
the population under study. (1) The content the studies 
delicate, concerning sexual patterns and birth control; 
(2) the studies involve the application interviewing meth- 
ods developed largely literate English-speaking cultures, 
semi-literate peoples entirely different cultures. Since, 
discussion research, would difficult con- 
sider survey content without considering the special charac- 
teristics the population under study, both these aspects 
will treated this article. Let give brief description 
the two projects will discuss. 

They concern social and psychological factors involved 
fertility among lower-class groups Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico. Puerto Rico the project has moved from qualita- 
tive, small scale study (completed about two years ago) 
large scale survey employing more objective type ques- 
tionnaire. The Jamaican project, for which field work has 
recently been completed, was the qualitative interviewing 
type, somewhat similar the first stage Puerto 

Here, would like outline some the ways which 
have dealt with problems case-finding, rapport, ques- 


*Dr. Stycos present Population Council Fellow doing post 

graduate study Social Demography the University North 
Carolina. 
The Puerto Rico Family Life Project being supported the 
Population Council and the Social Science Research Center the 
University Puerto Rico. The project directed Reuben Hill, 
collaboration with Kurt Back and the writer. The Jamaica 
Family Life Project being supported the Conservation Foun- 
dation, and under the general direction Kingsley Davis. 
Judith Blake Mullahy had major share the field work and 
organization the project. 


tionnaire-construction and interviewer-training these two 
projects. 


Sampling and Case-Finding 

Sampling for fertility surveys underdeveloped area 
involves least two problems: (1) The problem locating 
cases probability sample; and (2) the problem locating 
cases when sampling special fertility categories. were 
fortunate being able procure listings some type for 
sampling purposes, both Puerto Rico and Jamaica. How- 
ever, these underdeveloped areas, case-finding from such 
records difficult, costly, and hard interviewer morale. 
trying locate cases, interviewers have temporarily been 
lost fields sugar cane, swept downstream while fording 
rivers, and drenched tropical downpours. one case 
where accompanied interviewer, climbed rugged, 
muddy hills for three hours, only find the respondent not 
home. Moreover, addresses from these listings are usually 
highly inadequate, often giving only the parish general 
neighborhood. One system devised Puerto Rico was 
the nearest school, moving from class class until 
found child who knew the respondent. Then the teacher 
would talk the child into being guide. feeling that 
more unorthodox sampling methods are greatly needed 
such areas. Let describe one sampling procedure worked 
out Puerto Rico, which tried simplify case-finding while 
insuring representativeness from different categories birth 
control use. 


Our problem was about 1,300 one- and one-half-hour 
interviews, but wanted equal numbers users, non-users 
and past users birth control. Not only could not finance 
the necessary pre-listing; but felt could not finance 
1,000 final interviews they had conducted the home. 
Moreover, pre-list screening birth control not the 
same pre-list education buying behavior. One could 
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not very well knock door and ask what types contra- 
ceptives were being used. Finally, required system which 
would guarantee maximum privacy for the interview, 
simple matter where the advent interviewer often creates 
great excitement and curiosity the part neighbors and 
relatives. Consequently, devised system whereby the 
respondent would come both for his pre-list and final 
interview, and one which would willing answer 
the intimate questions five-minute screening questionnaire. 


The population chosen for pre-listing consisted patients 
attending general clinics seven public health centers and 
two hospitals. The centers, located different parts the 
island, reasonably close rural areas, give free medical care 
practically all types all who desire it. Patients waiting 
see the doctors were shuttled the interviewer’s desk, 
where, with little introduction, the pre-list question- 
naire was administered were part the normal health 
center routine. this way, intimate questions could asked 
without lengthy preliminaries, patients were pleased 
diversion from waiting, and secured 3,000 cases very 
little cost. Moreover, comparison the characteristics the 
sample with census figures showed serious biases. 


From this sample drew the sub-sample different birth 
control types. Letters were then sent out Department 
Health stationery, signed the physician charge, request- 
ing the patient come into the clinic particular day and 
hour. the patient did not show up, second letter was 
sent with reappointment. this failed, interviewer was 
detailed conduct home visit. general, the system can 
considered success. 


However, two assumptions caused difficulties. The first 
was that mail would reach rural respondents within days. 
Actually, some did not come the nearest general store 
post office for two three weeks, and never occurred 
others look for mail. cheap messenger system and the 
entrusting delivery neighbors respondents was finally 
employed. second assumption was that the hour and day 
appointments would taken seriously. practice, inter- 
ested individuals often came hours days early, and less 
interested individuals came hours days late. Fortunately, 
these tended balance each other, and interviewers were not 
too frequently left without work. 


Rapport and Initial Contact 


Interviewing the health centers eased the problem 
securing the confidence and cooperation respondents. 
other surveys, however, home visits were the rule. terms 
approach, one factor which may have been our favor was 
the higher class level the interviewers. For many poor 
families, was flattering have educated middle class 
person show interest them, and even more flattering 
visited their homes; some considered educa- 
tional experience. Jamaica, interviewers were occasionally 
badgered people the community who wanted know 
why they were not being interviewed; one Puerto Rican 
woman, after being interviewed the clinics, brought 
whole group female relatives the next day with the request 
that they asked “‘all those interesting questions.” 


Jamaica, where class and color are great importance, 


were advised some informants use white interviewers 
because they would presumably get more respect and coopera- 
tion from respondents. was felt, however, that the com- 
bination higher class and color might too much, 
white interviewers were used. 

both Puerto Rico and Jamaica, since groups cases 
were often clustered within relatively areas, the fear 
gossip preceding the interviewers prompted the adoption 
and run” method. Enough interviewers were sent 
each area enable its completion few days. Moreover, 
every effort was made conduct interviews private, and 
both the beginning and end the interview, respondents 
were assured the confidential nature the project. The 
confidentiality approach seemed work well enough 
Puerto Rico, but boomeranged few instances Jamaica. 
one case reluctant and rather sullen respondent finally 
asked the interviewer she were nun. “All this sounds too 
much like confession and the Catholic Church,” she explained. 


more serious boomerang occurred sugar cane area, 
where interviewers made the mistake setting their 
appointments the night before. the following morning 
they were greeted angry crowd brandishing machetes. 
Many the inhabitants the area had been all night 
discussing the matter and had decided kill the group run 
them out the area. “All that talk about how secret and 
private it’s going be—that sounds like Black Unused 
privacy, their only interpretation was witchcraft. 

What other content was conveyed the initial 
Interviewers were instructed introduce themselves, strike 
conversation about the respondent’s children, crops, and 
forth. Most important was give the impression being 
comfortable the lower class home. The content questions 
themselves was only given general terms—they concerned 
“family matters, bringing your children, and things like 
that.” 


The explanation for wanting talk with the respondent 
combined truth and flattery: 

“The doctors have studied the rich people too long. Now 
they want know more about the troubles ordinary 
people like yourself—good, typical (Jamaicans Puerto 
Ricans). pulled your name out hat, just like the 
lottery, and that how you got picked.” 


Puerto Rico, where most the population aware 
the University and respects highly, the mention its spon- 
sorship was open sesame. Jamaica, the concept the 
University often had put simpler terms. 

“You know down Kingston we’re proud have 
new college—a school that trains our own people 
teachers and doctors. They want find out more about 
the real Jamaican, they can train our doctors and teach- 
ers better.” 


Puerto Rico, was felt that associate the study with 
“Americans” might more harm than good. Jamaica, 
the interviewers unanimously opposed the exclusion Ameri- 
can sponsorship holding that many look America for aid 
and employment. Consequently the following approach was 
frequently used: 


know the Americans want help us. They employ 
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our boys the farms there and they are very interested 
us. They gave money our doctors this study.” 


Something also had said about what was gained 
the respondent answering the questions. Jamaica, 
where the lower class population even more impoverished 
than Puerto Rico, respondents often asked bluntly, 
get out it? Other people have been around here asking 
questions and nothing ever happens.” Because the unusual 
length the interviews (about six hours), the Jamaicans 
were given cents each cash food, but were also told: 


these questions probably won’t help you any right 
now, but they’re going help your children have better 
families. Don’t you think that’s good 


100 female and male Jamaicans, encountered 
only half-dozen refusals. the qualitative study 
Puerto Rican families there were refusals, and only 
dozen from the 1,300 clinic-based interviews. 


general, the approach, which put the sponsorship, pur- 
pose and value the project simple and somewhat flatter- 
ing terms appeared successful both areas. 


Questionnaire Construction 


There are just two points would like make about ques- 
tionnaire construction: (1) The necessity employing un- 
structured interviews prior construction poll-type ques- 
tionnaire, and (2) the need for more careful pre-testing than 
scudies the States. 


The first point needs little comment. another culture, 
the unanticipated response almost the rule, and the arm- 
chair questionnaire can disastrous. The reasons people 
not use birth control Puerto Rico, for example, appear 
have relatively little with such expected factors 
ignorance, availability materials, and religion, but have 
much with such complexes modesty, superstition, 
lack communication between spouses, and suspicions 
infidelity. Let give one quotation from Puerto Rican 
interview show how inadequate the poll-type questionnaire 
would not preceded some exploratory work. 

brought condoms home from the Health Center and 
used them for about two years. After had last child 

got some more but haven’t used them yet, because 

menstruated again, husband might think had 

contact with another man. cannot use them until 

know whether pregnant not.” 


Closely allied the above points the importance care- 
ful pre-testing. This particularly important because the 
translation problem. Ordinarily, even the translations 
natives the culture cannot fully trusted. Such indi- 
viduals tend have little even less understanding 
their lower class than ours. Moreover, they have 
often not been trained Britain the United States, 
further removing them from understanding their cul- 
tures. just one instance terminological difficulties, 
might cite the case Jamaican woman who was asked 
when she first slept with her present mate. “After had 
our second child,” she replied. 


Fortunately, after questionnaires have been worked out 
with local assistance, have been able both areas try 


out problem parts myself, revealingly different experience 
from reading pre-test returns. Even where the study director 
not familiar with the language, would recommend that 
pre-test interviews observed catch respondent confusion, 
embarrassment and hostility items. These points are seldom 
picked pre-test interviewers. 


Where the level education especially low, even the 
relatively unstructured interview may break down. Puerto 
Rico, where the average education our respondents was 
four years, difficulties were considerably less than Jamaica, 
where the respondents were both less educated and less cos- 
mopolitan. recall one respondent, very eager cooperate 
and described his wife very intelligent, who, after giving 
his own age 35, gave his son’s age and could not 
understand the contradiction. When asked for his idea 
good son, replied, mean the one that shine the 
For such types, more anthropological techniques may 
desirable, least, very unstructured interviews. 


Interviewer-Training 


The usual problems whom hire and how train 
them are even greater another culture, particularly where 
the survey deals with fertility patterns. neither place was 
possible recruit individuals with interviewing experience. 
While was relatively easy find college graduates 
Puerto Rico, this was not possible Jamaica. Puerto 
Rico, where women tend guarded carefully husbands 
fathers, was very difficult, and some cases impossible, 
get women stay overnight field trip. Jamaica, 
where women wield more power the family, this was not 
problem. 


screening applicants both areas, good deal was 
learned having them demonstrate briefly for their ap- 
proach interview. played the role lower class 
respondent, and they had the task explaining the project 
me, getting cooperation and asking few questions 
from the questionnaire. While the method has obvious limita- 
tions, did give fairly good indication how the applicant 
would handle lower class person, how reacted the 
more intimate questions, and how handled himself when 
certain interviewing difficulties arose. 


The training program itself had three major objectives: 
(1) Convincing the group that the study was important for 
their island, and was not just academic investigation con- 
ducted outsiders. Consequently, the problem over-popu- 
lation was discussed for them various officials the local 
Departments Health and Statistics. class meetings the 
practical implications the study were discussed. (2) Weak- 
ening their inhibitions about discussing sexual matters. This 
was greater problem Puerto Rico than Jamaica. One 
Puerto Rican male confessed that had never discussed such 
things even the presence men. This problem was met 
first readings, introduced early the course, where the 
interviewer could see that such studies Puerto Rico and 
the continent had been conducted successfully. Then little 
little the group was encouraged discuss intimate points 
class. (3) The major objective training was, course, 
teach interviewing skills. the light the difficult con- 
tent and form the questionnaires, and consideration 
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the special problems involved dealing with personnel 
other cultures, two weeks were devoted training Puerto 
Rico and Jamaica. addition the usual lectures, read- 
ings, discussions znd field practice, several other techniques 
were used: 


Practice interviews front the group, with discus- 
sion and criticism the group. The interviewer-trainer oc- 
casionally acted interviewer respondent. 


Small group sessions where one person acted inter- 
viewer, another respondent and third fourth critics. 
This presumably took away the stage fright performing 
front the group and Boss.” 


Audio-Visual aids various sorts served dramatize 
interviewing errors and make them more accessible for dis- 
cussion. 


Recordings staged interviews containing most 
the usual interviewing errors were played and the group 
asked pick out the errors. 

Recordings practice sessions were played back and 
discussed the group. addition hearing the interview, 
opaque projector enabled the group see what the 
interviewer actually wrote. 

recording interview not previously heard was 
played back the group, which filled questionnaire. 
Their errors were subsequently discussed privately. 


Subsequent the training, training evaluation question- 
naire was filled out members the group: Puerto Rico, 
test measuring extent learning was also given. These 
were compared with subsequent field performance. 


That investment careful training pays off indicated 
the differential results achieved our own personnel and 
public health nurses whom occasionally used conduct 
screening interviews. the 500 questionnaires administered 
the nurses, close one-fourth the cases had never heard 
birth control method. Questionnaires done our own 
personnel the same clinics showed that less than half 
one percent knew methods. 


Whether not such extensive training necessary 
matter yet tested, but our impression that is, 
although its major impact may motivation and morale 
rather than any specific skills. 


Conclusion 


Despite the many problems involved surveys 
intimate nature conducted other cultures, our results show 
that they can done successfully. However, greater atten- 
tion must paid such problems sampling, the securing 
rapport, questionnaire construction and training inter- 
viewers. short, every step short the analysis full 
unexpected difficulties and special problems which demand 
careful attention. 
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West African Urban Community 


William Schwab* 


One the most highly developed and complex cultures 
tropical Africa today found among the Yoruba people 
southwest Extending northeast from Lagos, the 
major coastal port Nigeria, densely populated area 
comprised many large communities, characteristic the 
Yoruba, whose total population numbers over 3,500,000 per- 
sons. The early history many these communities 
obscure, although alleged that many the contemporary 
communities had their inceptions the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The largest the more communities whose 
populations exceed 40,000 persons Ibadan, with esti- 
mated 400,000 population. The estimated populations some 
the other Yoruba towns are: Iwo, 86,000; Ogbomosho, 
85,000; Oyo, 79,000; Oshbogbo, 70,000; Abeokuta, 54,000; 
Ilesha, 50,000; and Ife, 45,000.2 The 1931 Nigeria census 


indicated that one-third the Yoruba population lives 


the nine largest Yoruba towns. 


Since 1900, when the administration the area was as- 
sumed the British, the Yoruba have been close associa- 
tion with western culture. For some time, those familiar with 
Africa felt that these large communities, with their extensive 
and systematic contact with western culture, were important 
foci for cultural change. Because the size and complexity 
organization, and for other reasons, little anthropological 
work had been attempted this area. 


this article will discuss the field techniques employed 
intensive anthropological survey the social and eco- 
nomic organization Oshogbo. The basis the methodo- 
logical procedures employed was attempted integration 
survey techniques and intensive anthropological methods. Cus- 


Dr. Schwab Lecturer Anthropology Columbia University. 


Some Yoruba are also found eastern Dahomey and other 
areas the west coast Africa. 


These estimates are based the 1931 census Nigeria. 


tomary procedures—such interviewing selected informants, 
collecting case histories and geneologies, observing group and 
individual activities—were augmented the use question- 
naires, field guides, and sampling devices. Field assistants 
were trained observe and record the individual and group 
activities selected families over period one year. More- 
over, available documentary data, such political and eco- 
nomic reports, price indices, court records and other miscella- 
neous material, were examined detail. 


The framework for the methodology described 
emerged, large extent, result the many discussions 
had with British Africanists. Since the techniques employed 
had not previously been tested field such this, 
sense the methods can considered experimental—as proba- 
tive tentative step towards solving methodological problems 
large scale, non-western communities. 

There has been some discussion whether these Yoruba 
communities are indeed urban the sense that social scientists 
commonly use the term. not intention become 
involved here the various polemics regarding the necessary 
and sufficient determinants, and the social characteristics 
the urban community. impression that have not 
yet arrived operational definition the word “urban,” 
which applicable outside the sphere the Euro-American 
city. seems that the question whether not 
Oshogbo can defined “urban” irrelevant the 
methodological discussion. shall see, the structuraliza- 
tion the community had those components that necessitated 
the utilization controls, quantification, and other methodo- 
logical procedures commonly used the study large 
urban-like aggregates. 

compact territorial unit, physically isolated 
neighbors, Oshogbo could, perhaps, identified best 
community, terms the political solidarity, lineage and 
residential associations, common religious and ritual ties pre- 
vailing within the community. The 70,000 population 
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Oshogbo was divided into sub-ethnic groups Yoruba, vary- 
ing their nuances cultural significant written 
historical records were available, although the Yoruba keep 
their history alive with ritual chants, praise songs, ceremonies 
—religious and political—and folk tales. There existed 
pertinent analysis description the indigenous social, 
economic and political structure. Although was suspected 
that the changes induced alien influences since the British 
advent 1900 had proceeded far and rapidly, the direction 
and scope these changes had not been investigated. 


The traditional organization Oshogbo could viewed 
terms three fundamental principles: patrilineal descent, 
residential association, and political organization. The ulti- 
mate judicial and administrative authority was vested 
paramount chief who was regarded the executive head, the 
supreme adjudicator, the legislator, the supreme ritual head, 
and the military commander-in-chief. Below the paramount 
chief were series lines chiefs, military, administrative 
and ritual, whom the former delegated responsibility and 
duties. the base this essentially pyramidal political struc- 
ture were the residential units—the compounds. facilitate 
administration, the community was divided into somewhat 
amorphous and mutable clusters compounds, each admin- 
istered chief. Each compound contained large aggregates 
domestic families, often bound patrilineal ties, who 
acknowledged the authority and jurisdiction their senior 
male. Physically, the compound was collection buildings, 
usually adjacent, with defined and recognized geographic 
boundaries. Residence was patrilocal and polygyny the de- 
sirable marital state. The compound, with membership 
varying from 500 persons, was sense the structural 
epitome the political organization, and was here that the 
matrix the jural and administrative organization was 


found. 


common with many West African peoples and, indeed, 
with many other societies outside West Africa, kinship 
was the articulating principle social organization and the 
primary determinant behavior every aspect social life. 
Descent was traced through the patrilineal line; kinsmen 
sharing common patrilineal ties formed corporate units 
lineage groups. The Yoruba lineage group was the largest 
group living agnates trace descent from common male 
ancestor; marriage and sexual relations were forbidden be- 
tween them. Their lineage was not agglomerate undif- 
ferentiated individuals, but highly segmented structure. 
Each lineage group, large segment it, shared com- 
mon residence, although the limits lineage and residence 
units were not necessarily coterminus.* Although the lineage 
such did not have explicit functions the political organi- 
zation, the highest political offices were vested certain 

patrilineages. The occupation each male was determined 
lineage affiliation; male members lineage followed 
the same occupation. The vast majority lineages were en- 
gaged agricultural pursuits; subsistence cultivation the 


There was also small group Hausa, from the north 
Nigeria, permanently resident the community. The Hausa, how- 
ever, did not number over 500 persons. 


Frequently two more lineages live single compound 
members single lineage may reside two more compounds. 
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soil was the primary means livelihood the Oshogbo people, 
who lived the town proper and farmed the peripheral lands. 
Often the farmers made daily journey and fro, although 
during crucial periods the farming cycle they might remain 
temporary shelters the farms for period fortnight 
more. Other male occupations, such 
drumming and carving, were regulated the lineage struc- 
ture and were followed the male members traditionally 
designated lineages. 


All able women Oshogbo worked, and almost all were 
petty traders, but woman’s occupation was not, was the 
male’s, function lineage affiliation. The lineage exercised 
certain rights real property and inheritance over its mem- 
bers, regulated marriages, determined the native cult adher- 
ence. Patrilineal ancestor worship was fundamental part 
their religious system. 


Thus see that, the past, Oshogbo was large com- 
munity characterized the close integration 
weaving its social, economic, religious and political aspects. 
Limited economic differentiation and specialization existed 
and were intimately associated with the lineage structure. 
Apart from the usual differentiation social roles, based 
sex, age, and economic specialization, individuals were differ- 
entiated accordance with political rank and power. Kin 
and residential groupings provided additional social differ- 
entials. 


Since British contact 1908, numerous external forces 
have exerted profound influence the internal structure 
the community. For over years, Oshogbo has been center 
European trading concerns, governmental agencies, and 
missionary activity. present day Oshogbo, the closely 
woven, integrated aspects the society have begun 
differentiated. New occupations have developed, and the scope 
economic mobility—horizontal and vertical—has widened 
considerably. Economic differentiation and specialization have 
increased and are longer necessarily dependent upon lineage 
affiliation. There marked variation wealth. economic 
continuum has developed which the polar ends are the rich 
and the poor. Muslim, Christian and Native are the three 
main religious the three, Muslim the most wide- 
spread. New political concepts have been introduced and 
those previously ineligible for political office have now begun 
achieve political power and rank. Thus have 
creased multiplicity social patterns, and complexity and 
diversification that did not exist previously. 


was these factors—the inherent complexity and size 
the Oshogbo community, and the tremendous variation and 
fluidity norms present-day Oshogbo social life—which 
necessitated the use some kind measurement, however 
approximate crude. The traditional methods the anthro- 
pologist, whose realm, most often, the small-scale homo- 
geneous community, were inadequate. They had aug- 
mented additional techniques compensate for the com- 
plexities the Oshogbo community organization. Because 
the heterogeneity, the extensive social differentiation, and the 
size the population, which often can prevent direct cor- 
roboration all information from informants, the selection 


reliable and representative informants became crucial 
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well difficult. words, was not only question 
whether individual group was typical atypical— 
any sense the words—but also selecting informants 
who were representative the diverse social components 
the community. 


Apart from these considerations, consequence the 
interaction new social forces with the internal organiza- 
tion, there the problem far-reaching and complex changes 
that have occurred the social relationships and value 
patterns. Since uniformity patterns longer character- 
istic the community, some instances almost mean- 
consider continuum norms. For example, while surely 
would have been accurate describe the custom father 
designating his son’s wife the normal pattern the past, 
can longer view this the norm, since many and 
varied betrothal procedures are accepted today. 


Consequently, was not only the size and complexity 
the Oshogbo community which necessitated measuring de- 
vices, but the need for some methods with which analyze 
the changing social relations. was hoped that through 
sampling and other quantifying devices could arrive 
some measure isolation the various dependent and inter- 
dependent social forces, viewed variables, that entered into 
the changing social relationship, and make some effort 
assess their strength. 


Here should like stress the point that time did 
attempt reduce social relations mere statistics. 
the first place, impression that, even possible, our 
conceptual apparatus has not yet arrived point where 
can define complete set variables social situation, and 
thus give precise meaning notion causality, statistical 
otherwise. the social sciences, not have 
analogue the classical physical hypothesis that states that 
knowledge the two variables, position and momentum, 
completely determines the history free particle. other 
words, are not able isolate those variables, the measure- 
ment which would provide all possible information about 
system, the knowledge those variables included. 
Secondly, belief, that statistical data, whatever 
form they are available, cannot themselves provide con- 
ceptual framework, but can only employed give sub- 
stantive content the framework. These factors, course, 
not preclude the necessity for effort arrive quanti- 
tative data, but merely point the need for the proper 
evaluation measurement social system. 


the following pages, aim present résumé 
the field methods employed the Oshogbo survey and 
discuss some the problems encountered. shall not attempt 
give complete evaluation the methodological proced- 
ures used, but merely indicate the success failure the 
methods particular instances. 


The initial problem was secure the consent the com- 
munity for the study and establish effective rapport with 
the people Oshogbo. With the support Ataoja, the king 
Oshogbo (who was literate), and the Colonial Adminis- 
trator, was able hold number open meetings attended 


the chiefs, educated members the community and other 
influential people. these meetings presented the purposes 
the study, defined role investigator, and gave the 
people opportunity question extensively. all these 
meetings was put through comprehensive cross-examina- 
tion. The chiefs and the literate members the community 
desired know what material benefits, any, would accrue 
the community result the study. Although was 
unable promise them any positive material results, was 
able point out the intangible benefits the study, terms 
community prestige and possible future governmental de- 
velopments. The influential members the community also 
were acutely curious about personal background, the 
supporters the research, and our future plans operation. 
Once the chiefs and other influential people had been per- 
suaded that the survey would, least, bring harm the 
community, and might some possible benefit, their ap- 
proval was secured. These meetings culminated reception 
honor where the chiefs and other influential people 
publicly promised their support and cooperation the study. 


During this period did not attempt begin investiga- 
tions the town proper but awaited the consent the ruling 
hierarchy; the approval the chiefs, literates, and other in- 
fluential members the community did not ensure the co- 
operation the people. Their consent was necessary condi- 
tion gaining the confidence the community large, but 
was not sufficient one, and was important seek the 
support the people through additional methods. 


With the sanction the chiefs, began move about the 
town, meeting and talking with many individuals pos- 
sible until was longer stranger the community. 
The people were quite willing talk with and responded 
friendly manner long refrained from asking per- 
sonal questions. the educated group and chiefs, who had 
extensive contact with governmental and European trading 
agencies, was able define role investigator. 
the other hand, the uneducated viewed investigator 
potential tax collector, harbinger imponderable 
law the “white man,” and thus was regarded with 
distrust and suspicion. These reactions were not entirely base- 
less, since previous experiences with most investigators had 
led either increased taxes unwanted laws; the concept 
investigator mere student social relationships 
was alien them. However, assiduously avoiding the role 
investigator first, and attempting establish 
warm interpersonal relationships with many diverse indi- 
viduals possible, found was able implant notion 
purpose the community and abate their anxieties 
concerning increased taxes other evils. Moreover, the very 
important sanction the chiefs and literate individuals 
helped mitigate the people’s apprehensions. task was 
made easier, also, the patterns friendliness and hospi- 
tality fundamental the Yoruba culture. 


When seemed apparent that was longer 
regarded with suspicion, and that purposes were longer 
viewed with doubt, began question and interview the 
people more systematic manner. realize now that 
although their fears and distrust were greatly dimin- 
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ished the time began more systematic interviewing, 
was not until many months later that these feelings were fully 
dissipated. 


Several weeks were spent defining role and purposes 
and establishing rapport and general acceptance the com- 
munity. then began make preliminary studies the 
political and historical background Oshogbo. Historical 
and political data were not difficult obtain since the people 
were proud and willing speak freely about their history 
and political hierarchy. Information concerning the family 
well economic organization was also secured. The main 
purpose these inquiries was not secure detailed even, 
some instances, very precise information, but obtain 
general knowledge necessary for the initiation census. 
Since there were records available, sample census was 
considered essential secure basic demographic and other 
social data. The objectives the sample census were not 
enumerate heads, but rather obtain the characteristics 
the community, and collect reliable and representative 
data concerning family organization, occupational structure, 
and the religious, educational, and age composition the 
From the census, sub-sample families was 
chosen, with selection being made the basis eco- 
nomic differentiation the male heads the households. 
These selected families were subjected intensive 
investigation for the remainder the survey. Ten African 
field assistants were employed and trained implement these 
studies. 


While was becoming familiar with the general social 
milieu Oshogbo, preparations were begun for the sample 
census. accurate map the community was essential be- 
fore any statistically reliable sample for the census could 
chosen. Since detailed maps the community were 
existence, was fortunate being able persuade the 
Nigerian government take aerial photographs Oshogbo, 
from which line maps were made. These maps incorporated 
every building the community, and the field assistants 
designated them the boundaries every compound and 
separate building. 


For the purpose selecting the sample for the census, and 
for the later analysis the collected material, the town was 
divided into four areas, each which showed markedly 
different social characteristics. The largest section popu- 
lation and area was the old city, inhabitated mainly in- 
digenous Oshogbo Yoruba people; comprised over three- 
quarters the town, with 580 compounds, and extended for 
approximately two miles around the central market. 


The smallest area was the Hausa quarter, with com- 
pounds, located the northern limits the city and in- 
habited only Hausa traders and cattle dealers. The third 
area was the commercial district. Lining either side the 
main thoroughfare the town are approximately 250 small 
trading stores owned rented men and women who had 
left their native town settle Oshogbo. For the most 
part, the inhabitants this area had determined settle 


special census form based the polygynous domestic family 
was devised the field. 
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permanently Oshogbo and were making conscious and 
positive efforts incorporated into the social, political 
and religious life the community. Finally, there was the 
section classified the Foreign Quarter. was the home 
temporary immigrants: government clerks, employees 
European-owned concerns, teachers and transient laborers. 
was the sophisticated quarter the town. The houses 
were European-type mud stone dwellings; the typical 
Yoruba compound structure was absent. this quarter were 
dwellings and buildings. 


Each compound, store, separate building was assigned 
number the map and list was compiled the names 
and numbers each. The numbers were assigned 
orderly geographic fashion possible. From this list every 
tenth name was selected each the four differentiated 
areas. The entire population the various buildings and 
compounds selected the sample was enumerated. 
total compounds, stores buildings were included 
the sample. 


order facilitate the practical operation the census, 
well for physical expediency, the town was divided 
arbitrarily into eight geographical zones; least one field 
assistant was assigned each zone. Four weeks before the 
census began the field assistants started contact the resi- 
dents the compounds and other buildings that were 
enumerated. order provide some basis for check 
the reliability the census, estimate was made the 
population, and the religious and occupational composition 
each compound store. The chiefs and other influential 
people supported the census publicly and official messengers 
and bell-ringers publicized among the townspeople. 


During the four-week contact period prior the census, 
there was little manifestation the distrust and suspicion 
that had been evident immediately after arrival. All the 
compounds granted permission conduct the census and 
gave evidence that they were willing cooperate with 
the venture. However, soon the practical operation 
the census began, complications and opposition de- 
veloped, some which had not been apparent previously. 
Partly, this was attributable the methodology, and partly 
factors rooted the culture the people. the first 
instance, the sampling techniques employed were incompre- 
hensible the people. The residents the compounds 
selected were understand why they had been chosen 
preference neighboring compounds. result, they 
refused first cooperate. Moreover, the residents 
compound were corporate group, and such required what 
is, effect, the unanimous approval the group; times 
the dissent only one senior man was sufficient block the 
census. addition, the people refused enumerate the 
wives and children the compounds. this point, be- 
came quite apparent that their previously expressed fears 
increased taxation and conscription the children into labor 
gangs and armies had not yet been fully dissipated there was 
also deep-rooted belief that counting one’s children would 
bring harm them. Moreover, the children the age 
five were frequently omitted during the enumeration; they 
were not considered permanent members the family 
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because the high mortality rate among young children. 
addition, found that the literate townspeople who had 
volunteered originally assist the enumeration often re- 
fused participate, for they were times unable with- 
stand the pressure from some sections the community who 
were against the census. some few cases where literate 
townspeople school children provided with information, 
they were publicly chastized and accused being informers 
members their compounds. 


Many these difficulties were overcome repeated visits 
the compounds and enlisting further aid from the chiefs 
and other powerful members the community. concen- 
trating our efforts and convincing those compounds the 
sample which were recognized influential, were able 
sway many other recalcitrant compounds. There were two 
other significant factors that contributed the ultimate suc- 
cess the census. the first place, had official attach- 
ment the Colonial government and thus was not 
position impose taxes unwanted laws. Secondly, the 
people Oshogbo knew that since was not transient 
could held accountable for the results actions. 
the end days concentrated effort, only two com- 
pounds remained recalcitrant and they were replaced 
alternates. Eventually there were 6,241 individuals enumer- 
ated the census. 


The sub-sample families for intensive analysis was se- 
lected the basis economic differentiation the male 
heads from the families enumerated the census. The census 
indicated that approximately two-thirds the men Oshog- 
were farmers. The sub-sample, however, had inflated 
that other occupations could represented adequately. 
For purposes statistical analysis, was necessary group 
the separate male occupations into three broad categories 
from which the sub-sample 189 families was chosen. The 
three categories selected were agricultural pursuits and hunt- 
ing; traditional occupations, such weaving, blacksmithing 
and carving; and new occupations, such teaching and 
clerking, which had been introduced since 1900. There were, 
course, marginal cases under this system classification, 
and these situations rather arbitrary decision was neces- 
sary. For example, Muslim Mallam new the com- 
munity, yet there very little real difference between the 
role plays the society and the roles performed native 
religious consequently, was classed with the tradi- 
tional occupations. the other hand, might expected 
that goldsmith would have much common with black- 
smith, yet his tools, raw material, and organization work 
are entirely different and was grouped with the new occu- 
pations. Female occupations were classified separately under 
traditional occupations and new occupations, for farming and 
hunting were exclusively male activities. Since the sub-sample 
was chosen the basis the male head the family, female 
occupations were not included the initial occupational 
breakdown but were investigated part the family studies 
the sub-sample. 


For period year, each the families selected the 
sub-sample was investigated intensively. case history each 
family was taken and detailed study was made the family 


social and economic organization. The occupation each 
adult member the family was studied, and the internal 
differentiation and integration the various components 
the family social entity were examined. These studies 
were complicated the existence two more social and 
economic sub-units wherever the family was polygynous. 
most polygynous families, wife and her children formed 
sub-unit. The effect the various institutions upon the family 
unit was studied were the social relations that link 
one family another corporate group. The sub- 
sample families consisted 189 male heads families, 
364 wives, and 643 children. One hundred and five the 


families were polygynous. 


The ease with which this information was procured varied 
considerably with the circumstances. had anticipated resist- 
ance from the women, but soon found that they had little 
hesitation discussing their lives and social activities. Serious 
resistance was encountered the collection data pertaining 
income and expenditures, and some instances the people 
were reluctant discuss certain ritual procedures and ill- 
nesses. was only after had resided Oshogbo for 
long time that the barriers acquiring this information were 
overcome. These problems, however, not appear 
unique West Africa. 


The significance the family studies could appreciated 
fully only when placed the perspective the wider com- 
munity. While producing important data these family studies 
alone could not provide basis for the understanding the 
social and economic organization. was also necessary 
investigate the factors social integration attributable 
society whole. For these reasons studies different 
level were undertaken: They involved the investigation 
the dynamics and integration the social, political, economic, 
and religious institutions they related the wider com- 
munity. Wherever possible, the family studies were coordi- 
nated with the wider problems under investigation. This can 
illustrated example: while studying the operation 
land tenure system related the general economic 
structure, also attempted investigate the inheritance 
and control land for each our family units. 


The field assistants employed were vital the success- 
ful operation these procedures. The Africans selected had 
minimum educational qualifications—equivalent that 
our high school graduates—and were bilingual English 
and Yoruba. None the field assistants were natives 
Oshogbo but were residents neighboring Yoruba towns. 
the start the survey had hoped that would 
possible employ educated natives Oshogbo, but soon 
became apparent that the townspeople could not stand apart 
from local pressures and commitments. Moreover, the prestige 
that accrued the field assistants, members the survey, 
was considerable significance. Had the assistants been na- 
tives Oshogbo, this prestige could have created significant 
complications within the internal political structure. Although 
the assistants were more westernized manner and thought 
than the local townspeople, they were cautioned adhere 
constantly all local customs and traditions. 


Each assistant was assigned approximately family units 
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the same geographic area with whom worked for 
period year. Thus the assistant was able establish 
contact not only with the compounds which his designated 
family units were located, but with other compounds the 
area, and was able draw upon large segment the in- 
habitants his area for wider information. this way, the 
field assistants worked two levels investigation. one 
level, their researches were concerned with family units; 
the other they were concerned with the dynamics and integra- 
tion the social organization they applied the wider 
community. 


The researches the field assistants were directed 
field guides and questionnaires. Questionnaires, however, had 
only limited scope, for they were employed primarily for 
the collection factual data that lent themselves easily 
quantification. Thus, questionnaires were utilized obtain 
such information the number and the percentage chil- 
dren’s deaths, the incidence divorce, certain economic 
data. However, after some experience with questionnaires 
the field, became apparent that they could not employed 
situation where the material was any way qualitative 
complex, the study the kinship system other 
complex institutions. these circumstances, schedules the 
form guides the problems under investigation were 
utilized. These guides suggested the lines the investigation 
should follow, and set the minimum limits for the information 
required. The assistants would then submit reports their 
findings. Since all field assistants followed the same schedules, 
was possible make comparative check the validity 
and reliability the material. 


Interviews were conducted Yoruba, the indigenous lan- 
guage, but answers questionnaires and data collected for 
the reports were recorded the field assistants English. 
Answers questionnaires were frequently recorded the 
time the interview; report consolidation occurred only 
after many interviews had been completed. should like 
emphasize that formal interviewing procedures were em- 
ployed the assistants. However, believe generally 
correct that where questionnaire was used the interviews 
tended directive, and where guides were employed they 
were non-directive. Within this framework, the techniques 
employed gain information varied from one assistant 
another and often from one family another. This approach 
interviewing has, course, the possible disadvantage that 
the data collected may uneven. the other hand, 
established excellent rapport and, ultimately, probably led 
more complete knowledge. The assistants visited each their 
families least once day, collecting their data over long 
period time. Often these visits were purely social 
nature, designed promote friendly relationships between 
the assistants and their informants. With these procedures, 
the field assistants were continually reviewing and checking 
their collected data. 


For many the problems investigated was possible 
limit the time-slice utilized, but other cases was necessary 
investigate the problem throughout major portion the 
survey. For example, the agriculture data were collected 
many different occasions, depending the variations the 


farming cycle. the other hand, was possible collect 
data concerning marriage and divorce rates, diets and birth 
rates, within limited period time. some aspects the 
survey was necessary review least once many the 
more fundamental categories—such kinship, which was 
operative many different aspects the society—so that the 
additional material accumulated could synthesized with 
the original data. 


the early phases the field study, had hoped that the 
literate members® the community might supply significant 
clues for the analysis the traditional social structure. With 
rare exceptions the later family investigations, and illiterate 
informants who had spent most their lives Oshogbo, 
provided more accurate data. many instances these data 
contradicted the information gathered from the literate peo- 
ple. Because the lack higher educational facilities 
Oshogbo and the later demands their professional com- 
mercial occupations, most the literate people had spent 
many years away from Oshogbo and were not familiar 
with the traditional ways life. Although the literate people 
were poor informants about the traditional Yoruba ways, 
they were able provide valuable information and insights 
concerning the changing structuralization the society and 
new notions values and ethics. Moreover, they were in- 
variably strong supporters the survey and, times, pro- 
vided the necessary help overcome difficult situations. 


most field studies, the problem language was criti- 
cal. Although had some knowledge Yoruba, was unable 
learn the language thoroughly. could not, for example, 
carry detailed technical conversation Yoruba. But 
even with limited knowledge was able understand 
much the ordinary Yoruba conversation and thus had 
some check informants and the field assistants who 
acted interpreters. Even simple knowledge 
Yoruba gave access situations and insights that might 
otherwise have been closed me. Nevertheless, should like 
emphasize that thorough knowledge the indigenous 
tongue would have been most effective and valuable tool. 


complete study social organization all its aspects 
and ramifications cannot made survey techniques alone. 
One can attribute meaning set scientific observations 
only terms theoretical concepts. social fact not 
significant itself and acquires full meaning only when 
understood its historical perspective and its functional 
and structural relationships the society. With the use 
field guides questionnaires employed relatively untrained 
investigators, became difficult collect social facts their 
fullest sense. Let consider the problem the religious 
composition Oshogbo: the field assistants collected data 
questionnaire that indicated that the religious composition 
the community was percent Muslim, percent Chris- 
tian, and seven percent Native. These data showed that there 
had been shift from predominantly Native community 
one that was predominantly Muslim. However, these data 
gave indication, for example, the complicated and vari- 
ous reasons that caused this shift, and could not reach such 
problems complex changes morals and sanctions, and 


Less than two percent the population Oshogbo was literate. 
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attitudes and values, that were crucial the understanding 
the religious changes. 


For these reasons role the field assumed almost 
dual aspect. the first instance was director the survey 
and, such, conducted field work parallel that the staff. 
Secondly, was role provide those data that could not 
obtained survey methods and without which the struc- 
tural framework could not formulated. was only 
through methods intensive inquiry and first hand observa- 
tion that such data could procured. Here, representative- 
ness informants was not primary consideration, but 
effort was made seek out those persons who were best 
informed about the subject under consideration. The tech- 
niques used are well-known anthropological methods and 
will not considered here. However, the integration 
methods and data with those the staff some signifi- 
cance this article. Neither set data can considered 
complete separate entities; they were, fact, com- 


plementary, and the division between them somewhat arti- 
ficial. Each was stimulus the other, for was the data 
collected the assistants that provided, were, the sub- 
stantiating facts for continuing sequence ethnographic 
hypotheses. 


have tried the foregoing pages give some indications 
the methods employed this project. has not been 
possible discuss the many problems interpersonal rela- 
tionships with the staff and colonial administrators that arose 
the course the survey, the problems nationalism 
race relations which perceptibly, even though indirectly, influ- 
enced all aspects the study. important these problems 
are determining the success failure any field project, 
the ramifications are wide that have not been able 
include them here. Although many the problems are not 
solved, hoped that through pooling experience 
sound method research non-western urban communities 


may developed the future. 
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The Validity Field Data’ 


Vidich and Bensman 


Introduction 


Scattered through the professional journals fields com- 
monly included the social sciences—sociology, anthropology, 
social psychology, personality, public opinion—there found 
increasing concern with the reliability and validity in- 
formation secured for social science analysis. Much this 
interest stems from was stimulated the now classical 
Social Science Research Council Bulletins the use 
personal work being done simultaneously 


recent years all manner instruments and techniques— 
ranging from participant and psychological 
public opinion and census-type surveys°—and the quality 
the data they yield have been placed under critical scrutiny. 
Depending the interests and immediate concerns the 


This work was conducted under the sponsorship the Depart- 
ment Child Development and Family Relationships the New 
York State College Home Economics Cornell University. 
part larger project entitled Cornell Studies Social Growth, 
and represents outgrowth study the determinants 
constructive social behavior the person, the family, and the com- 
munity. The research program supported part grants from 
the National Institute Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service, and the committee the Early Identification Talent 
the Social Science Research Council, with the aid funds granted 
the council the John and Mary Markle Foundation. 

Allport, “The Use Personal Documents Psychological 
Science,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin No. 49, 1942. 
L., Kluckhohn, C., and Angell R., “The Use Personal 
Documents History, Anthropology and Sociology,” Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin No. 53, 1945. These works, turn, were 
direct outgrowth Blumer’s critique Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
The Polish Peasant. 

Bartlett, C., Ginsberg, M., Lindgren, J., Thouless, H., 
The Study Society, London, 1939. Harvey, M., Preliminary 
Investigation the Interview,” British Journal Psychology, 
Vol. 28, 1938, 263-287. 

Kluckhohn, F., “The Participant Observer Technique Small 
Communities,” Journal Sociology, Vol. 46, 1940, 331-342. 
Mensh, Ivan N., Henry, Jules, “Direct Observation and Psycho- 
logical Tests Anthropological Field Work,” American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 54, No. 1953, 461-480. 

Hyman, Herbert, “Problems the Collection Opinion Re- 
search Data,” American Journal Sociology, Vol. LV, No. 1950, 
362-370. Mauldin, P., and Marks, S., “Problems Response 
Enumerative Surveys,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 15, 
No. 1950, 649-657. 


observers, emphasis has been placed primarily distortions 
data due the interviewer,’ the interviewer-respondent 
relationship,’ the technical wording questions,? and the 
limitations following from the social position 
Much less attention has been given information 
variability and distortion due the informant’s motives and 
his position!! the social structure, although for the anthro- 
pologist negligent reporting his this has always 
been classical the other hand, fairness 
some clinical psychologists, and especially the applied 
psychologists who play for keeps industrial, military, 
educational selection procedures, must note their sincere 
and intense and, their own findings, warranted concern 
with fakers and the fakability their Indeed, one 
impressed with the frequent appearance articles validity 
the Journal Applied Psychology, and disturbed their 
lack success achieving even the most elementary 
tests. 


view this increasing intensity concern with the 
field methods and techniques which provide social science 
with its data for analysis, seems pertinent examine the 


Shapiro, and Eberhart, J., “Interviewer Differences 
Intensive Interview Survey,” International Journal Opinion and 
Attitude Research, Vol. No. 1947, 1-17. 

Donceel, F., Alimena, S., and Birch, M., “Influence 
Prestige Suggestion the Answers Personality Inventory,” 
Journal Psychology, Vol. 33, No. 1949, 352-355. Exten- 
sive work has also been done differential response psycho- 
logical tests according the ethnic origin, color and sex inter- 
viewer and respondent. 


Mauldin and Marks, cit. 

10. Merton, Robert K., “Field Work Planned Community,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 12, No. 1947, 304-312. 

Merton, cit., Vernon, E., “The Attitudes the Subject 
Personality Testing,” Journal Applied Psychology, Vol. 18, 
1934, 165-167. 

12. Stavrianos, K., “Research Methods Cultural Anthropology 
Relation Scientific Criteria,” Psychological Review, Vol. 57, 
No. 1950, 334-344. 

13. The sources cited contain citations other social science com- 
ment this problem. 

14. Longstaff, P., “Fakability the Strong Interest Blank and 
the Kuder Preference Record,” Journal Applied Psychology, Vol. 
32, No. 1948, 360-369. 
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character the information secured with the instruments 
and techniques ordinarily used. Unless approached from 
fresh perspective—the simultaneous comparison and evalua- 
tion data secured from wide variety instruments 
given context—little can added what are already 
recognized basic problems collecting data for social 
science 


three years field work, the Springdale Project has 
employed wide variety field techniques: census-type fact- 
finding surveys, check-list personality inventories, passive non- 
participant observation, tape-recorded interviews with spouses, 
depth interviews, participant observation, unstructured and 
guided anthropological-type interviews, and structured, semi- 
structured and unstructured attitude interviews. This back- 
ground provides excellent source for the comparison 
implications different field methods. 


This continuous and persistent focus attention—field 


work relatively small area with adult population of. 


1,500—gives the field worker excellent opportunity 
evaluate and appraise the types information gathered 
the use one technique with the perspectives and informa- 
tion gathered from the use other techniques. Awareness 
the differences response according instruments and 
methods used raises number questions concerning the 
validity response field research. 


This article exclusively oriented some the funda- 
mental problems and questions which arise attempting 
secure valid responses. This not say that interviewer 
bias, instrument bias and the interviewer-respondent relation- 
ship are not commanding problems their own right, but 
merely recognize the abundance work already done 
these areas and the prior importance the relatively neglected 
area valid response. Indeed, securing valid response con- 
sistent with the behavior and phenomenology the respond- 
ent ordinary non-research situations sine qua non 
other forms data control. 


Although has raised many fundamental problems, the 
rather scanty literature available the problem such 
response has been positively directed leave deficient 
one major respect. Its positive concern has been with 
psychological and organizational defenses against giving in- 
with developing techniques assure flow 
information from cooperative with differentials 
response according position social and 
with the mediating effects situational Few, 
any, these approaches the problem have been based 
cross-checks information secured through the use 


15. Argyis, Chris, “Diagnosing Defenses Against the Outside,” 
The Journal Social Issues,” Vol. VIII, No. 1952, 24-34. 


16. Kahn, Robert and Mann, Floyd, “Developing Research Rela- 
The Journal Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 1952, 4-10, 
and Blum, Fred H., “Getting Individuals Give Information 
the Outsider,” The Journal Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 1952, 
35-42, Vernon, Phillip E., “The Attitude the Subject Person- 
ality Testing,” Journal Applied Psychology, Vol. 18, No. 1934, 
165-177. 


Merton, Robert K., of. cit. 
18. Hyman, Herbert, of. cit. 


variety techniques single given situation the field 
worker. limited instances, such Mensh and 
two more field techniques have been compared, but usually 
this from the perspective the independent use and yield 
each technique. The excellent work being done the 
National Opinion Research Center reported Hyman 
indicates multiplicity sources error field data. The 
work the NORC has focussed interviewer effects 
these are related the validity data. Kendall and Lazars- 
feld?° have developed system for introducing intrinsic checks 
into survey designs which provide the analyst with informa- 
tion informant incompetency, conscious and unconscious 
evasion, the informant’s inability objectively accurate 
and variabilities meanings according slight differences 
wording. These are outstanding contributions the problem 
evaluating the validity response survey type data. 


all these examples, the deficiency involved evaluating 
the quality the information secured lies inability 
observe, interview and participate with the respondent 
wide variety contexts and over period time. This paper 
attempts evaluate interviewee responses variety 
techniques the context enduring and intimate contact.?! 


Sources Error Response 


Because several field workers utilizing variety tech- 
niques were continuously able check, re-check and cross- 
check information gathered from the particular respondent, 
number types errors and sources mis-information 
became apparent. These errors and misinformation may 
classed due (1) purposeful intent, (2) the temporary 
role “respondent,” (3) the psychology the respondent, 
and (4) involuntary error. 


Misinformation Due Purposeful Intent 


Particularly communities other relatively self-con- 
tained orders which come under the pervasive scrutiny 
social research but also, are convinced, almost any other 
purposefully given misinformation common 
occurrence. our experience, outstanding examples sources 
misinformation include the following: 


(a) Slanted information resulting from attempts influ- 
ence the results the research. This especially true 
community leaders who usually are concerned with giving 
favorable impression the town. 


(b) Dramatized information designed make the in- 
formant and the community seem less prosaic. 


Ivan and Henry, Jules, of. cit. 


20. Kendall, Patricia and Lazarsfeld, Paul F., “Problems 
Survey Analysis,” Social Research, edited 
Robert Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld, 1950, pp. 133-196. 


21. The limitations space prevent the inclusion detailed 
illustrative Springdale materials. Few the types data distortion 
presented the following discussion are new the literature. 
They are well documented and can found the various books 
and articles cited throughout this paper. Further elaboration 
already well-known case materials not the purpose this paper. 


22. This true studies anti-semitism and inter-group rela- 
tions and has been adequately shown exist. See Hyman, of. cit. 
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(c) Over-information given reformers who want 
use the research expose and reform the community. 


(d) Blockages attempts gain information about the 
dynamics certain institutional complexes such sex, power 
and class. The denial the existence problems and local 
taboos are special forms information blockage. 


(e) Rationalizations publicly unacceptable behavior 
don’t find people doing much drinking this 
and pseudo-definitions the character and inner-workings 
the community. (“One thing about this town, you try 
throw your weight don’t care who you are— 
you soon get cut down 


Information distorted serve personal ambitions, 
self-aggrandizement, self-protection serve working 
out personal feuds. 


Advance preparation responses based rumors 
and other types inter-communication about the research, 
leading stylized and stereotyped responses. 


The Temporary Role 


all interview situations, including the various types 
self-administered techniques, the respondents attempt form 
image the interviewer and the organization repre- 
sents, and form basis response with respect the 
interviewer. age psychological tests, public opinion 
polling and the popularization social science findings, the 
respondent aware part the consequence his response. 
Small Town and Middletown are social realities sur- 
prisingly large number informants, just monographs 
the Navaho and Pomo are familiar The social 
meaning research and the role the research worker 
our own society are becoming increasingly understood. The 
prevalence this knowledge offers basis for forming pre- 
conceptions concerning the image the field worker. 


result this image (whatever the basis its forma- 
tion) and the basis it, respondents frequently provide 
information which, with the best intentions, they hope 
will enable the researcher solve his particular 


23. The apocryphal stories native groups who use anthropo- 
logical monographs guides the more perfect performance 
their own ceremonies and religious rituals indicate extension 
the influence research further response. doing field work 
Palau, the author was frequently referred Japanese mono- 
graphs. 


24. Merton, cit., has adequately provided illustrative and illu- 
minating examples respondent images the Craftown Research. 
states: “Although the interviews were ‘standardized,’ the 
sense involving definite schedule questions and although the 
procedures used the interviewers were likewise ‘standardized,’ 
the interview-situation was experienced strikingly different ways 
informants. Informants supplied the most varied motivations for 
the interview; their images the interview ranged widely and 
freely; they imported rich assortment personal contexts into 
the interview. Subjectively the interview-situation varied enor- 
mously.” goes provide the following selected definitions 
the interview situation. 

democratic channel for the expression opinion. 

intellectually demanding experience. 

part institutional pattern social surveys. 

having ego-building and status conferral function. 

catharsis. 


difficult joint interview between husband and wife, 
which required them discuss certain problems, respondents 
would remind their spouses failures fulfill the instruction 
“discuss” with the remark that “this not what they 
wanted!” When couples failed fulfill the instructions and 
saw that they had failed, they frequently apologized for their 
“ignorance” ineptitude, and usually expressed hope that 
they might further help another occasion. Respond- 
ents who feel the importance social science, think will 
solve the problems the town, frequently volunteer informa- 
tion which they feel necessary the understanding 
problem. Respondents who regard social science branch 
social work are particularly apt this. 


This problem accentuated when the research worker con- 
sciously communicates his image the 
community organization the respondent. When the 
Springdale community became aware that the research project 
was interested “constructive” social behavior, construc- 
tive solutions community problems, and organizations 
and organizational participation, many community members 
not only saw causal relationship between organizations and 
constructive behavior but they began provide information 
the assumption that supposed causality. People became 
geared organizational memberships that when came 
them with our survey questions they presented with 
previously prepared lists their organizational memberships, 
together with membership cards. The positive emphasis placed 
the term “constructive” prevented the expression critical 
opinion formal interviewing situations, especially where 
record was being kept, since this implied destructive attitude. 
Organizations became anxious for research representatives 
attend their meetings for observational purposes, and provided 
them with all manner information relevant the construc- 
tive purposes the particular organizations. One newly or- 
ganized community-wide organization, which was early rec- 
ognized the research project the small town answer 
constructive behavior, continues survive partly for the 
purpose fulfilling research expectations, that is, the 
research project can continue study effort solve 
research problems. Even when the research shifted its em- 
phasis from organizational activity other forms activity, 
informants, trained previous definition research in- 
terests, tended think they were being more they 
could place their answers organizational context or, 
the case hobby, for example, tried show how keeping 
baseball records was socially constructive for the community 
large. general, seems that the clearer image 
respondent has the research, the more likely try 
provide the specific answers feels will satisfy the research 
worker. 


The field worker occupies unique position the society. 
way illustration may take the research worker 
small town. After being the town awhile, not 
stranger, but nor insider; result, respondents 
from different statuses accord him different statuses. Simul- 
taneously, may respected because educated feared 
because outsider; disdained the upper-class and 


25. Either through publicity, his approach, the form and content 
his questions. 


‘ 
( 
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envied the middle-class; rejected long-hair the 
uneducated and accepted those learning; confidante 
some, non-involved friend others, and downright 
snooper still others. will inherit the friends and enemies 
his intimate acquaintances and informants. Frequently, 
experienced many field workers, accorded the status 
his name, origin, dress accent. The Springdale project and 
its individual representatives have experienced gamut 
differential status relationships with respondents. Local aristo- 
cratic elements long lineage standing have tended con- 
sider themselves above the purposes the research. Con- 
cretely, they refuse interviewed formally. Among some 
groups, particularly the lower income groups, suspicion and 
fear the research group can become great result 
open and organized hostility entire kinship groupings. 
have had three such kinship-organized resistances 
mass survey structured interview. One was penetrated 


working into through collateral relatives, but another con-. 


tinued resist the word paternal grandfather, even 
after had been visited our “diplomatic missions.” The 
community-minded section the middle class, however, has 
been eager please and cooperate and has always affirmed its 
belief the worth the research. Many individuals, par- 
ticularly relatively large number with double occupations, 
who not actively participate organized community af- 
fairs, have taken perfunctory attitude toward the research 
and have responded interviews accordingly. 
vidual idiosyncratic basis, some respondents are sensitized 
our presence the community that they have specialized 
role which they act out whenever are present; one man 
invariably talks local history gravestones us, while with 
another the only subject ever discussed the price milk. 
Professionals, the other hand, talk the language the 
sociologist and, formal well informal interviews, they 
like talk directly such sociological terms class, status, 
power and the old aristocracy. These roles and relationships 
frequently determine the amount and quality, well the 
intimacy information gathered. Hence, given time the 
interviewer may receiving response based sincere 
impressions, conventional stereotypes, misinformation, accu- 
rate information, partial truths, responses specifically de- 
signed give favorable impressions purposely intended 
“inside dope.” 

Furthermore, field work progresses and the interplay 
personalities between interviewers and respondents progresses 
and develops, these role relationships are subject continuous 
change. Under these circumstances new sources and new levels 
information, and new types respondents suddenly be- 
come available the interviewer. These new sources, levels 
and types arise result varying and changing conditions, 
characteristic most research, such the following: changes 
research foci and research personnel changes the public 
image given the project researchers; changes the 
interviewer’s organizational affiliations the community and 
his acquaintanceship networks. The passage time allows 
initial suspicions and stereotypes broken down, confi- 
dence relationships built up, and sympathy responses 
develop. 

Let illustrate how change the public image the 


project, based expansion research activities, may 
influence the formal collection even factual data over 
period time. The research group had maintained contact 
with the community for more than year prior setting 
this time the chief contact with the community had been with 
group organizational participators and Main 
nessmen. Research relations with this group about 100 
people were excellent. Two months after the field headquar- 
ters were established, mass survey, previewed the local 
press and organizations, was put into the field. Within two 
weeks every household—about 750—in the township had 
come contact with the research through 20-minute census- 
type interview. For the first time, rumors were spread 
large scale variously describing agents com- 
munist spies. spite our own and our local supporters’ 
efforts, which successfully combated the rumors over the next 
few weeks, data collection was affected. Among people who 
thought were connected with the government, there was 
for period time general belief that one the SES 
questions, which asked for the number rooms the dwell- 
ing and the number heated the winter, was get data 
available local housing which, the event enemy 
attack New York City, would used place city dwell- 
ers into country homes where was indicated there was space. 
This reasoning led many individuals under-report the 
size their houses, but also led people who wanted 
convert their homes into income property over-report both 
size and heating potential. Farmers almost universally be- 
lieved the research was either connected with the government 
the data would made available the government. 
Hence their answers questions farm productivity, num- 
ber cows, and income, tended either grossly under- 
estimated were the same answers reported officially 
the government. contacts with some these same farmers 
nine months later, data secured their incomes, capital 
evaluation and production potential bore only remote re- 
semblance their official replies. the interviewing con- 
text, which was unstructured and highly personalized, they 
tended exaggerate and report inflated versions their 
financial standing; the 100 people with whom contacts had 
been built over period. year seemed answer the 
survey questions directly and straightforwardly with full con- 
fidence the research group and its integrity. Over period 
time, therefore, public images the research and specific 
relationships between researchers and respondents can 
variously shaped and altered produce information 
one question variety different levels one moment 
time from several respondents, different points time 
from single informant. People who suspected being 
F.B.I. agents communists provided with different 
level survey response than those who had confidence us. 
People who once suspected have since been interviewed 
the most intimate level, while people who once had confi- 
dence the research have since become bored disillusioned, 
and are longer positively motivated provide information. 


Almost rapidly new channels information open up, 
old sources information which were initially open begin 
close up. The passage time and the exigencies research 
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constantly create new problems the accessibility infor- 
mation: 


the inception field work the beginning 
interviewing, all manner hopes and fantasies are raised 
the possible direction and beneficial consequences the re- 
search. the research program crystallizes, results are 
slow come forth, one rather than another the ex- 
pected channels chosen, sources information along 
unpicked and unpredictable lines dry up. have had re- 
spondents who expected the research project intervene 
school board dispute the side better education, and 
others who would want get them jobs look into 
the problem adolescent immorality. While the research was 
for time interested local definitions social problems, 
many dirt road farmers genuinely thought their road would 
paved consequence our questioning. Favor seekers, 
many whom are good sources information, quickly lose 
interest the research. The respondent with the school board 
interest has refused talk ever since refused his 
request. Some rural families have lost interest simply because 
not promise practical results terms better roads. 
Some informants who provided excellent information early 
the research have regarded our efforts collect informa- 
tion broader base personal insult. Other types 
approach, such continued neutrality community, failure 
state research objectives, and (consciously unconsciously 
picking sides, have essentially the same general effects. 


Personal likes and dislikes are unavoidable and certain 
develop, even the most transient contacts, and lead 
total avoidance mechanized approach the interview. 


The community begins take the research project and 
its interviewers for granted and assume that they know 
more than they actually do. Information which might other- 
wise given withheld merely because viewed com- 
mon every-day knowledge known all, especially the research 
worker whose business know. Businessmen, for exam- 
ple, conversations with the research worker about other 
businessmen seem assume possesses the same background 
information local businesses other proprietors, who 
all seem familiar with each other’s inventory values and 
gross volume business. One businessman was appalled when 
asked him about the causes recent business failure. 
His reaction was, “Well, now, thought you were college 
graduate, and you can’t understand that? They ought 
teach you that any man who spends money the way did 
isn’t going stay business very long. thought you’d know 
that.” frequently happens that are introduced people 
whom have never heard with the comment, “He’s from 
the Research Project, knows all about you already.” 


The interviewer himself may become over-socialized 
and, hence, unable probe for certain types information 
because himself accepts local taboos and, even more, 
premises. finds himself unwilling expose himself 
certain kinds information because afraid having 
others know that has because does not see its 
immediate research relevance. Or, other cases, result 
personal values, regards taking certain kinds infor- 


mation exploitative disturbing his own 


result this constant interplay between respondents 
and interviewers, the substantive data given particular 
respondent even such factual matters income, such 
unchangeable facts previous marriages, will change through 
time. Perfectly reasonable data secured one time will 
invalidated subsequent follow-up, chance remark, con- 
fidential revelation another situation and within the frame- 
work new relationship. 


The Psychology the Respondent 


The respondent, like all other individuals, subject 
failure and selectivity memory and recall, the impli- 
cations attitudinal set, the individual and collective 
illusions and myths his day, the usual motivations 
interest and disinterest, the limitations imposed precon- 
ception and perspective, not mention his own fears and 
anxieties. All Bartlett’s work remembering, the lessons 
Gestalt psychology, and the pioneering work phenome- 
nology attest the operation such processes. concrete 
terms, there tremendous qualitative difference the re- 
sponse individual who literally sweats through inter- 
view, contrasted with one who comfortable and gar- 
rulous. People who see formal interview the equivalent 
intelligence test (and there are many Springdale 
who view this light), are under severe pressure the 
interview situation perform their highest capacity. They 
will usually hazard opinion before admitting they have 
none. Respondents’ descriptions their own motivations seem 
more related interviewer expectations and the tone 
and set established sequence questions than the basis 
which the respondent acts. 


Frequently overlooked, although less some branches 
public opinion polling and the U.S. census, are differences 
symbolic meanings between the cultural worlds those 
who make interviews and those who are interviewed. our 
own experience working with check list designed measure 
degree familiarity with national political figures, respond- 
ents frequently identified Joseph McCarthy the ex-manager 
the New York Yankees rather than the senator, 
was assumed the name would understood. Moreover, 
this economically-marginal rural area, language styles and 
sheer vocabulary sizes place severe restrictions introducing 
such terms social class, social background, and power 
influence. would require differently worded questions 
evoke the same image class from lawyer and poor 
farmer. These few illustrations hardly demonstrate the seri- 
ousness and all-pervasiveness this problem differential 
mediums. Most interviewers will recognize the problem, how- 
ever, failure comprehension communication and will 
confirm its presence almost any standardized interview 
schedule.?7 


26. Miller discusses this general area “The Participant 
Observer and American Sociological Review, Vol. 
17, No. 1952, 97-99. 
27. excellent example readily available provided Bartlett 
and highlights this problem occurs cross-culturally: 

“For example, few years ago Mr. Culwick asked Mr. 
Farmer and myself collaborate with him devising set 
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These psychological processes and cultural differentials 
constantly play into and determine the response received 
given moment. slight change wording, rearrangement 
the sequence questions, length pauses, sharpness and 
saliency image called forth, all these conditions they are 
related the the respondent affect, alter and 
shape what can and will say given context. 


Involuntary Error 


Respondents are frequently unable provide information, 
not because they are unwilling deceptive, but because they 
are not consciously able respond the demands the 
interview due blockages, inhibitions, constraints. 
the other hand sincerely given self-revelations motives and 
desires may based systems thought whose logic lies 
folklore, stereotype, religion. small community, 
however, possible for the observer, least limited 
cases, account for the behavior the respondents better 


than the respondents can verbalize their own motives. 


basis all psychiatry attests the fact that this possible. 


The observer, sensitive the methods and standards 
psychiatry, able make assessments which frequently 
beyond the limits the subject’s verbal response. His ability 
this with certainty and validate conclusively his 
assessment standard which infrequently fulfills. 


However, once the research worker begins make such 
assessments does more than record. has begun 
analyze answers gets them and impute motives be- 


tests which could applied natives Tanganyika. did this, 
taking particular care, imagined, choose test-material 
which would fit with the social and material environment the 
natives concerned. the moment dealing with only one 
these tests. short story was constructed follows: lives 
Kiberege village, and who has one toe missing from his left 
foot, lives Sululu, three miles away. One night who very 
light sleeper, goes bed, where remains undisturbed any 
noise until the morning. going out finds that his goat kraal 
has been broken open and his best she-goat missing. Outside the 
kraal, which close beside the hut, sees the footprints man, 
who obviously has toe missing from his left foot, and one the 
footprints obviously over the fresh spoor lion. finds 
nothing else. Why, you think, the goat missing? 

“This story was told selected group natives their own 
language, experimenters with whom the subjects were extremely 
familiar and friendly. Not one native succeeded solving the 
problem; ‘not even,’ says Mr. Culwick, ‘the detective men who 
can track difficult spoor and read wonderful manner the mean- 
ing patch trampled earth few broken twigs. was not 
that they reasoned incorrectly, but that they could not see how they 
were deal with the problem all. They did not grasp any 
the significant points.’ 

“The fact that problems used anywhere the world elicit 
mental processes must placed their immediately appropriate 
medium. set before African native verbal difficulty this 
story form and expect learn from his way dealing with 
what his normal thinking processes are like, may unfair 
would were wound Englishman the heel and then 
describe his normal walk terms the resulting limp.” Bartlett, 
C., “Psychological Methods and Anthropological Problems,” 
Africa, Vol. No. 1937, 410-411. The same problem hinted 
Gordon Streib “The Use Survey Methods Among the 
Navaho,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 54, No. 1952, 30-40. 
notes that the questions concerned subjects that were not 
elements the aboriginal culture. This fact suggests the possibility 
that the structured interview may most useful societies 
which the acculturation process is, has been operation.” 36. 


yond that which contained the formal response. order 
this, the interviewer-analyst must have confidence 
his judgment; lack such confidence will convert him into 
mechanical recorder less efficient than secretary 
machine. However, when large scale research involves 
multitude interviewers, and when single standard 
judgment can prevail such intimate levels assessment, 
mechanical recording the only method guarantee reliable 
but not valid response. 


The Problem Analysis for the Anthropologist 


Given all these typical sources error and mis-informa- 
tion, bias and deceit, and the effects the various psycho- 
logical processes, the problem confronting the analyst and 
interviewer almost overwhelming. The data gathered 
any particular time and any particular instrument will 
highly uneven and contradictory. 


The particular level information interviewer obtains 
from respondent highly variable. Given all the idiosyn- 
cratic and frequently unknown factors and forces which play 
respondent given moment, becomes obvious that 
casual unanticipated remark interviewer may times 
open flood unexpected and highly important informa- 
tion conversely, witless remark may dry hitherto satis- 
factory flow data. interview with school teacher 
set get data the role teachers small town, 
our interviewer routinely asked the subject how she happened 
settle Springdale. She had settled there before she 
had married local farmer. This fact played such de- 
cisive role her life that led explanation her 
significant familial relationships and her position and activi- 
ties the community. She had married beneath her class and 
her father had disapproved her marriage and “written her 
out his will.” her own words, her home, her garden 
and her community activities are show her father that 
farmer’s wife can lady. Obviously this simplified 
version long interview, but before was over the inter- 
viewer happened mention the name the resident partici- 
pant-observer, whereupon the respondent said, “Oh, are you 
going tell him all and then stopped talking 
subject which she had been elaborating moment earlier. 
other instances, the interviewer, without knowing it, may 
switch the direction comment from one area topic 
another, the psychological set from one position another. 
Some interviewers are certainly more reliable and more suc- 
cessful than others, but such variability this tends hold 
even for the best and most highly trained interviewers. 


Anthropologists have not been unaware these problems. 
Clyde Kluckhohn has noted the problem dishonesty, and 
non-western respondents’ obsequiousness and anxiousness 
fulfill interviewer and has noted the effect 
which these can have data gathered. Passin has dealt di- 
rectly with the problem Almost every 
anthropological monograph contains the oft repeated dictum 


28. Kluckhohn, “The Use Personal Documents, cit., 
see especially pages 111, 125, 131. 


Herbert, “Tarahumara Prevarication: Problem 
Field Method,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 44, 235-247, 1942. 
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that the data employed should evaluated with references 
the personal characteristics and social role the respond- 
ent who was its source. Other social scientists have been 
unwilling accept this method valid. Yet their dicta 
essentially represent honest effort appraise the validity 
their data. While such procedure necessarily subjective, 
otherwise leaves the evaluation credibility the 
respondent and the problem validity unanswered. 


However, when the anthropologist does interpret based 
‘the total impression and information the community 
and respondents which he, interviewer and analyst, 
brings the particular interview. result this type 
analysis, the interviewer-analyst likely to, and usually 
does, attach different weights the responses different 
respondents, and the responses from single respondent 
gathered different times and under different circumstances. 
This does not mean that his theoretical preconceptions not 
influence his evaluation, but merely that his background 
information and knowledge allows him make such judg- 


The anthropologist weli aware that one informed re- 
spondent may gold mine encyclopedic information 
while dozen others may worthless. knows that some 
responses may worthless except tell the levels defense, 
rationalization and illusion necessary respondent 
given situation. This must accept condition for deal- 
ing with reality. However, must also accept the fact that 
can never sure that those respondents who provided 
stereotyped defensive responses might, other situations 
and response other techniques and other anthropologists, 
provide new and different levels data; and particular 
respondent opens new levels information him new 
situations, must then evaluate the two levels response 
the certain knowledge that further probing might open 
still further levels information. Hence, even with the most 
informed respondents, the anthropologist can never 
sure that other procedures further probing might not have 
yielded different information. 


How, then, does anthropologist gain plausible approach 
his data? does being sophisticated his evalua- 
tions and not being deceived the surface 
meanings and circumlocutions his data; not being too 
anxious find confirmations his theories; and employ- 
ing artistry and integrity obtaining and interpreting the 


The Problems Analysis Other Techniques 


patently obvious, frequently noted other disci- 
plines, that the anthropologist grave difficulties ob- 
jectively supporting the validity his interpretations. But 


30. The problem frame reference and its influence inter- 
pretation and analysis particular data separate problem 
important its own right. Oscar Lewis his Life Mexican 
Village: Tepoztlan Restudied, University Illinois Press, 1951, 
has made suggestive and careful inquiry into this problem. 


31. Robert Redfield has discussed this more fully his “The Art 
Social Science,” American Journal Sociology, Vol. LIX, No. 
1948, 181-190. 


the same difficulties which apply the anthropologist using 
traditionally accepted field techniques also apply other 
techniques. The social psychological apparatus which produces 
different levels response depth and free interviewing, 
also operates other types field instruments. The same 
errors, deception, misinformation, inhibitions and role play- 
ing operate even check-list research, indicated the 
differences response the same respondents interviewed 
different techniques. This equally true attitude sur- 
veys, self-administered itemaires and fact-finding census-type 
interviews. brief, the central problem rests the fact that 
all answers the same question questionnaire are not 
equal weight, and cannot treated such. 


Attaching equal numerical weights all responses and 
adding them, well performing more complicated statis- 
tical operations them, assigns the responses gratuitous 
equivalences which are neither psychologically true the 
respondents nor consistent with the area under investigation, 
that is, the total picture seen from all the sources data. 
The analyst adds the conscious and unconscious mis- 
information, bias and accuracy and treats them all equal. 
such data distortion admitted, frequently vaguely 
assumed that such errors either cancel each other out are 
totally uncontrollable and, therefore, admissible. 


However, this procedure the analysis relatively struc- 
tured techniques dispenses with the entire background in- 
formation and judgment which the trained field worker can 
give his data. can this both the design struc- 
tured techniques and the evaluation the data they pro- 
duce. our knowledge this interplay has been exploited 
several projects, including the Springdale project. best, 
when equivalence response assumed, the trained field 
worker can only superimpose his raw unchecked impression 
the statistical results after the unevaluated data are proc- 
essed and tabulated. this stage, moreover, consummate skill 
and artistry are required and the demand made upon the 
trained field worker frequently goes beyond the limits the 
statistical data. 


This not say that structured techniques and census- 
type surveys are without value. Census-type data, even with 
its known and proven types distortion, provides the best 
known method for learning the basic descriptive perimeters 
given population. This data inestimable worth 
preventing distortions the perspectives anthropological 
“impressionism.” Similarly, structured questionnaire-type in- 
formation useful the absence other sources data— 
small samples large populations spread over great areas, 
preliminary stages research concentrated areas, etc. 
short, they retain their utility, within the framework limi- 
tations suggested this discussion, wherever alternative forms 
securing responses are either unavailable impractical. 
soon other sources information are available, partial 
basis for checking and cross-checking also available and, 
hence, there basis for estimating validity response. 
the absence other sources information, operate 
the tacit agreement that distortion either does not exist, 
unimportant, beyond control; all which are highly 
unsatisfactory scientific procedures. 


Poll-type surveys, then, secure and provide information 
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specialized areas mass society where such information 
not otherwise readily available. Such surveys are extremely 
valuable when they probe relatively simple areas choices 
among alternatives current and available public level— 
for example, presidential polls radio and television polling. 
However, when the depth study the dynamics com- 
munity institution the object research, and where the 
problem social and psychological levels response are 
crucial the research problem itself, other techniques are 
indispensable. Thus, for example, totalitarian societies even 
political and communications polling does not provide valid 
results since opinions which lead such data are not ad- 
missible the public 


Perspective for Anthropology 


Anthropological field work and community 
tional studies depth, well more specialized studies 
roles, are intent and purpose and their very nature 
different from the purposes which large, cross-sectional 
surveys can put. such latter surveys, the very size 
the sample, the differences the life situations individuals 
making various segments the sample, and the sheer 


32. Although not the same extent, the monolithic Republican 
control Springdale influences validity the same way. The 
results our presidential polling the summer 1952, indicated 
much greater landslide for Eisenhower than actually occurred 
November order account for the actual vote, almost all 
the people who claimed undecided must have voted Democratic. 

Some our interviewers, all whom were Democrats, have 
informed that became relatively easy spot hidden Demo- 
crats. Their typical responses the question: “Which party 
you lean toward the coming election?” was “undecided” “none 
your business.” interviewing progressed, interviewers de- 
veloped and employed techniques for encouraging the hidden 
Democrats come out the open. These techniques varied accord- 
ing the exact circumstances, specific case, but certain 
that sober-faced neutrality did not encourage the Democrats 
admit their political leanings. 


mechanical complexity the research, all force the field 
staff rely relatively simple and mechanical procedures 
processing the data. this situation, objectivity, the 
statistical sense quantification and comparability, neces- 
sity which not exclusively virtuous. 


his depth studies, the anthropological field worker, be- 
cause limits the extent his study, able penetrate 
depth into various segments the community and weigh 
the relative importance different institutional structures, 
roles, and individuals, and the linkages between them. While 
doing this able check information from respondent 
other information given the same respondent later 
dates. also able check the information with that 
other respondents and observing the behavior the in- 
formant himself. not forced assume the equivalence 
of, the equal validity responses. Because the 
plicity sources and checks information available 
him, the anthropologist acts detective or, literally, 
investigator. does not have assume that verbal responses 
are and themselves meaningful. Instead, his technique 
enables him assess different levels meaning verbal 
response. Anthropological field work, then, both technique 
and art which peculiarly suited the types data 
which anthropologists usually address themselves. 


the past few years anthropologists have begun record 
the industrialization and mechanization societies all 
corners the world. They are now the position joining 
their primitive cohorts viewing the mechanization 
anthropology. the area industry, however, there are 
technical and economical advantages which accrue from and 
account for the industrialization the world. the field 
anthropology, the functional equivalents the advantages 
accruing industrialization are nowhere apparent. There 
are virtues conventional field work which should not 
overlooked the quest for mechanization. 
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The Interactio-gram 


Method for Measuring Interaction and 


Activities Supervisory Personnel 


Peter Atteslander* 


most studies based the observation interaction 
processes work groups, the researcher measures interaction 
isolated phenomenon. 

With observation method call interactio-gram, 
try observe interactions their chronological occurrence 
with other activities; observe and record interactions plus 
all discernible activities individual during his work per- 
formance. 

date, most interaction studies with which are fa- 
miliar have dealt primarily with the measurement inter- 
action within work groups. The interactio-gram, like some 
other techniques (notably Chapple’s Interaction Chrono- 
graph), focuses given individual his relations with 
single group, with number different groups; was 
specifically designed observe supervisory personnel. Before 
discussing the possible usefulness this method, let de- 
scribe some length pilot study, the course which 
this technique has been developed. 


Brief Description the Field 


Under study were the human relations aspects the finish- 
ing department glass-blowing and craft unit large 
glass industry. this department, workers performed 
different operations, under the direct supervision two fore- 
men. The work consisted primarily roughing, smoothing 
and polishing hand-blown glassware, inspection, and 
cleaning. this department, the glassware was either broken 
brought selling standard. There was also group 
highly-skilled copper-wheel engravers and other super- 
visory personnel which, for the sake simplicity, will 
left out our description. 

During six months periodic visits this department, 
familiarized ourselves thoroughly with the workers, the opera- 
tions, and the location. carried out extensive inter- 
view program, which also enabled explain the purpose 
our investigations. apply the interactio-gram, spent 
four consecutive days the finishing department, observing 
the work performance the two foremen. watched them 
every second for periods four hours, noting every overt oc- 
currence. For that purpose, had develop technical 
means with which report our observations quickly the 
activities themselves occurred. (See Tables and 


*Dr. Atteslander, who has recently returned Switzerland, was 
Commonwealth Fellow Cornell University during the year 


Our general purpose studying the finishing department 
was get clear picture what was going and, especial- 
ly, get some data the relations between the finishing 
department and the glass-blowing unit which was being in- 
vestigated simultaneously other The specific 
purpose for which developed the interactio-gram was: 
how can the work performance foreman measured? 
There is, our special case, direct way correlating his 
work performance the output his unit; have first 
ask ourselves: what does his work actually 
observed certain tensions times between foreman and 
workers. What were the reasons for these tensions? Would 
find some explanation for them measured his inter- 
actions and activities? 


Principal Activities Foremen 


During our informal observation period, obtained the 
following picture: 


The two foremen had frequent interactions with different 
workers and with each other. These interactions were either 
originated others—namely, workers one the 
foremen—or they themselves originated interaction. The 
workers sometimes left their working places contact the 
foremen—consequently originating interaction them; there 
was also interaction not directly related work. The inter- 
action pattern did not seem differ its categories from 
interaction patterns observed other work situations. How- 
ever, the finishing department, due the specific kind 
work, felt that relatively high amount interaction 
was necessary. terms work flow, everything depended 
upon how the handblown glass came out the cooling ma- 
chine. There, the glassware was inspected and, from there, 
the foremen distributed the work. Since most the workers 
were familiar with several operations, there did not exist 
what one could describe formal work flow. Except for 
special pieces, the work was brought those workers who 
had the least stock their benches; two experienced workers 
were almost always busy with special orders. This process 
work distribution repeated itself several times per day. An- 
other point that should mentioned that there were prac- 
tically technical terms used describing the work 
giving orders the worker; communication was, high 
degree, non-verbal. The inspector marked the defective spots 
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the glass with red the worker himself knew exact- 
how had handle this piece glass. Our original 
hypothesis proved true: that this high degree non- 
verbal, non-technical communication lowered the possibility 
misunderstandings. 

The foremen did quite lot walking, with dis- 
cernible purpose other than what could described generally 
“supervising.” was during such supervising tours that 
many workers originated interaction them. Very often the 
foremen walked and, the same time, carried things, either 
the storage shelves from the storage shelves certain 
workers. They also handled glassware, either for inspection 
for storage. 

addition, the foremen performed certain amount 
clerical work. times, least one them worked the 
office, but most the clerical work—namely, counting pieces 
and writing reports—was done the floor, outside the 
office. 


The foremen also spent certain amount time 


what could describe “nothing thinking 
resting. 


Explanation the Interactio-gram 


001 minutes, Worker No. contacted the foreman and 
talked with him for approximately seconds. Then the fore- 
man walked away, carrying glassware; put the glassware 
down and took another piece and carried for seconds. 
Then inspected some glassware and, 001 minutes 
seconds, the other foreman originated interaction him. 
They talked for about seven seconds, and then the foreman 
being observed walked away. 

the second mark the second minute, took 
some glassware and walked again. his way, was con- 
tacted Worker No. who said few words him. Then 
the foreman walked another worker’s frame and put the 
glassware down there. This took him about seconds. Then 
walked away again, picking some glassware found 
there. put down, and 003 minutes observation 
time picked another piece glassware, walked with 
it, and originated interaction the other foreman. 
put the glassware down and, for about five seconds handled 
glassware the storage shelf. then originated interaction 
not directly related work with one the girls the wash- 
table, indicated Worker No. 11. 003 minutes, sec- 
onds, did some clerical work, noting figures shelf 
found beside the working place the girl had been talk- 
ing to. that time, concluded the observation, indicated 
the small triangle. 

The lines from one activity another mean that the same 
activity going on. the end each line space for the 
evaluation the observed minute. 

Two separate categories can noted: namely, the num- 
ber different activities carried out one single minute, 
and the amount five-second time units different activi- 
ties. For example, the first minute count six different 
activities. find two units Wt, three contact inter- 
action with Worker No. five handling glassware 
for inspection purposes (Hi), and two interaction with 
the other foreman (Ia). 

Each sheet has lines, representing half hour ob- 


TABLE 
Shorthand Method Adopted 


I. Main Activities of a Foreman Symbols Used 


(1) (not originated foreman): 
(a) Contacted (by others*) 
Originates 
(c) Not directly related work 

(2) Walking 
(a) and transporting things 

(3) Handling things 
(a) Inspection 
Storing 


Clerical wrk 


(a) office 
Outside office 
(5) Doing nothing special 
II. Persons Involved 
(1) Workers 1-36 
(2) Two foremen 
(3) Other supervisory personnel 


the worker left his work place 


* Contact interaction: 
the worker originates 


order to talk with the foreman; 
interaction. 


TABLE 
The Interactio-Gram Observation Sheet 


Number Sheet. 


Name person 
observed 


Duration 


Activities 


Wt k16 


servation. the bottom the evaluation space each sheet, 
the total number different activities, and the total the 
activity time-units the observation period can noted. 


act; 


recording this manner, one can see who does what, 
when, and with whom, well how often the observed 
person does with certain other individuals. Thus, one can 
see general trends activities which tend very short, 
activities which tend repeated, and those which 
tend take certain amount time. this kind record- 
ing, what happened where not given too much attention; 
for our purposes, the place did not seem important the 
recording with whom interaction took place, and what the 
different activities the foremen were. Also, did not 
particularly try get down which interaction resulted cer- 
tain work operations. would require another study 
note how many different activities are taking place prac- 
tically the same time, which activities relate what inter- 
action, which are interrupted what other activities, and 
on. seemed very complex task and, for our pur- 
poses, not sufficiently important warrant recording. 


Time Remarks 
002 
002 
003 


observed all interactions and other activities were able 
discern; did not record what thought observed. 
Homan’s words, noted “the obvious,” and did not try 
speculate what sets activities belonged together. 
will see, this probably does not bear special significance 
the evaluation our interactio-gram. 


The Method Observation 

Having described the technique applied, let now re- 
port how the researcher obtained his data. did not 
have make hidden notes since the people knew roughly 
what were doing. soon were familiar with the 
shorthand, which required certain amount practice, 
was very easy note the different activities. were usually 
close enough overhear the content the foremen’s inter- 
actions, for this was the only way could determine when 
record interaction being directly related work 
and when put down (meaning not di- 
rectly related work). 

the other hand, did not follow the foremen step-by- 
step, but sometimes tried stay away not influence 
them their work any way. One difficulty was that 
many people saw recording data and contacted 
starting conversation. had spent about six months 
encouraging them talk, during which time had had 
many informal conversations, was not possible now say, 

away, busy.” So, times, was necessary 
observe and record while talking with the people; once 
familiar with the recording method, possible this. 

found the four-hour unbroken observation periods 
strenuous because the note-taking demands full attention. 
the other hand, does not seem feasible cut the observa- 
tion periods down to, let say, two hours one hour, since 
the longer one observes without interruption, the more repre- 
sentative the sample seems be. (Originally, had thought 
giving pedometers the foremen determine how far 
they walked their work; did not succeed with our sug- 
gestion. were able get only indirect indication how 
far they walked counting the number and units). 


Evaluation the Interactio-gram 
Work Day Two Foremen 

Table the figures represent hours observation; 
eight hours with each foreman. should pointed out that 
judged the formal tasks the two being comparable, 
they dealt with the same people. The interactio-gram 
recording the informal better actual performance 
their tasks. 


First-Hand Evaluation the Interactio-gram 

Let state first that the table represents only the num- 
ber different interactions and activities. For the purpose 
simplicity, have this point disregarded the time units 
the different activities and interactions. Thus only 
one, and rather general way present the material gath- 
ered the interactio-gram observation sheet. But let 
examine what can already discern from this undetailed 
collection. 

reading this table, find that the two foremen, who 
have roughly the same formal work tasks, and who deal with 
the same workers, behave markedly different ways. 
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TABLE 


Interactio-gram 


Foreman B 


II Total [Total 


Interaction originated 
foreman (oI) 


Foreman A 


Interaction not origi- 
nated foreman 


which: 


Interaction originated 
by others, contacting 
foreman--Contact inter- 
action 


Interaction not directly 


related work (see 
method observing) (J) 


Walking 
Walking 


Handles Inspection (Hi) 
Handles Storage (Hs) 
Clerical Work (C) 

Doing Nothing Special (D) 


I Observation period: Very busy 
II Observation period: Busy 


The sub-totals the two show that Foreman has 171 
interactions out sub-total 750 activities, giving him 
ratio 0.224. Foreman has 478 interactions out 
sub-total 1,776 activities, giving him ratio 0.268. 

This seems indicate that the foremen’s interactions are 
related their but not take the sub- 
totals, but take the individual figures the two observation 
periods separately, the picture changes. 

First, let define how the two observation periods differ 
from one another. Each foreman was observed during morn- 
ing and afternoon period. far could judge from 
earlier observations, the entire week observed was 
normal one; this fact was ascertained the impressions 
the foremen interviewed that point. Both foremen told 
that their morning periods were normal, Table 
indicated with respectively, whereas the afternoon 
periods were busy. 

strikes that Foreman has almost the same absolute 
figure interactions both periods observed, namely, 
the morning and the afternoon. relate these fig- 
ures the total activities these two periods, get the 
following ratios: 0.27 for the first observation period, and 
0.19 for the second period. When take the corresponding 
figures for Foreman have total 124 interactions 


Namely, low number over-all activities—low number over- 
all interactions; high number over-all activities—high number 
over-all interactions. 
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out total 790 activities the first observation period, 
and total 364 interactions out total 986 activities 
the second period, giving the ratio for the first period 
0.16, and 0.37 for the second period. 


General Remarks 


observe that, general, Foreman has higher 
the observation sheet, however, see that the time units 
these activities tend higher, compared those 
Foreman who shows fewer interactions and fewer activi- 
ties, but longer duration. The differences actual be- 
havior could not seen had set the table terms 
time units. The differences become even clearer re- 
gard the pattern interactions the two foremen. 

Observing the figures Foreman see that has 
105 non-originated interactions, compared that him- 
self originated, and interactions, where the worker came 
see him (contact interaction) also has twice many 
interactions did not originate. 

look Foreman see that has 252 inter- 
actions did not originate, compared 226 that did, 
and 130 interactions where workers came him (contact 
interaction). regard the two observation periods sepa- 
rately, see that the first period, has only inter- 
actions not originated him, whereas originated 104, 
with only contact interactions. the second period, 
has 232 non-originated interactions, compared 122 
originated, and 114 contact interactions. clear that his 
behavior varies considerably from that Foreman who 
shows picture quite equally-distributed interactions. 

For several reasons, did not attempt more detailed 
statistical evaluation the data. The observation period 
seems too short allow any definite conclusions. The main 
purpose this paper present the observation method, 
and this description pilot interactio-gram the two 
foremen merely serves illustrate the following hypotheses: 


Some Hypotheses 


work group such the one here described, there 
norm necessary interaction between workers and super- 
visors. This norm (which can obtained through series 
observation periods and, thus, appears the statistical 
average) product organic growth. The main factors 
influencing this growth are: type work performed, 
terms personalities which compose the group, and per- 
sonality the supervisor. Our observations lead be- 
lieve that the first factor, the work operations per- 
formed, largely dictates the volume this interaction norm. 

our case, terms time spent the supervisors 
interaction, this norm consumes roughly about one-quarter 
the total work time. 

order for group perform its work duties, certain 
amount interaction required the part the super- 
visory personnel. have suggested, both our foremen 
spent roughly the same amount time giving orders, infor- 
mation, and on. However, have also pointed out that 
they responded this demand the group different ways. 
The amount time the two foremen spent interaction 
approximately the same; but one foreman has much higher 


number single interactions than the other. There also 
marked difference the distribution the different kinds 
interaction—namely, the quality interaction and the 
rhythm their occurrence. 

Table symbolizes the work duties supervisor rela- 
tion the interaction demands the group supervises. 

becomes clear from this chart that the foreman works 
different rhythm than the work group. Whereas the 
latter mainly concerned with, and its activities are pre- 
dominantly confined to, the present—the actual production 
time—the foreman, his work, reaches both into the past 
and into the future. deals with the finished products, 
recording and storing them. define the present pro- 
duction time, deals with the past. the other hand, 
has plan advance, order, that the work group 
supplied with work. this way, deals with the future, 
regarding the production time the work group. 

Were draw curves indicating the rhythm both the 


group and the supervisors, could easily see differ- 


ence pace. take simple example: the foreman very 
busy planning the next day’s work for the work group which, 
the time, not busy. When the work group amply sup- 
plied with work and its activities are high, the foreman has 
slack period. The day after the group produces large 
amount material, the foreman again becomes busy record- 
ing and storing the work. This, course, gross over- 
nevertheless, should help illustrate that 
the actual work performance there ample possibility for 
differences work rates; the electric clock the plant does 
not necessarily indicate the same time for all. 


Such differences can registered the interactio-gram. 
foreman tends fall behind his work, likely that 
his interactio-gram will show predominant amount inter- 
action originated workers, even contact interaction. 
ahead his work, well advanced the future 
regarding the production time the work group, this shows 
originates. adapting the production time, inter- 
action originated others tends more frequent. 

Here again, course, draw too simple picture, for 
foreman may record, and thus deal with the past, and, 
the same time, may plan order, and thus deal with the 
future. reality, the discrepancy work rhythms, from the 
point view the supervisor, can only defined not 
accordance with the rhythm the work group. 


can now formulate our main hypothesis: order 
have smooth supervision, the foreman has coordinate his 
work rhythm closely possible with that the work 
group supervises. Discrepancies these two rhythm curves 
tend produce crisis and friction. 

Expressed the vocabulary the interactio-gram: the 
attitude the supervisor causes high degree contact 
interaction, considerable amount working time lost 
the worker who needs search for the foreman order 
get information. the other hand, predominant amount 
interaction originated the supervisor occurs, the work- 
ers are constantly under pressure and their own initiative 
diminished. This might result unwanted restriction 
output. smooth-running organization will represented 
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interactio-gram balanced amount contact origi- 
nation, originated interaction, and interaction not originated 
the supervisor. 

The interactio-gram thus serves means judging the 
foreman’s work performance—a means for objective judg- 
ment. difficult define the efficiency foreman; 
former studies have often shown that his superior’s percep- 
tion foreman’s work performance differs from that his 
subordinates. seems the interactio-gram would provide 
with some indication why that might the case 
given situation. 

The pilot interactio-gram shows that Foreman has 


Past 


Recording (C) 
Storing (Hs) 
Inspecting (Hi) 


Activities 
foreman 


Time continuum: 


Interaction 
elements 
foreman: 

(Foreman's res- 
ponse the 
group's demands) Workers con- 
tact 


Interaction 
elements predo- 
minant when 
foreman: behind pro- 
duction-time 


unbalanced interactio-gram regarding distribution and 
quency different interaction qualities. Although was 
held higher estimation his superiors than was his col- 
league, Foreman did cause more friction 
subordinates? Maybe found answer this. question. 
one time caused too many workers leave their work- 
ing places, and another gave too many orders them. 
shows greater number over-all activities than does 
his colleague, Foreman but does that necessarily mean 
(as seems to) that more efficient? Maybe quite 
the contrary; indication that wastes considerable 
amount time unnecessary action. The work rhythm 


TABLE 


Present* Future 
Planning (C) 
Inspecting (Hi) 
Supply (Wt) 


Supervising (W) 
Supply (Wt 


Workgroup supervised: 


Group's demand for interaction interaction: 


Foreman origi- 
nates inter- 
action 


Workers origi- 
nate inter- 
action (I) 


ahead 
production-time 


accord- 
ance with pro- 
duction-time 


Present defined production time, 
i.e. the time which the produces 
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Foreman differs too much from that the group super- 
vises, thus causing friction. 

The interactio-gram therefore can suggest better over-all 
economy supervisor’s activities. 


already described, the interactio-gram could serve 
additional tool gain more information about interaction 
patterns groups relation their supervisors. The in- 
teractio-gram follows the traditional pattern interaction 
studies, insofar does not deal with the content inter- 
action. However, paid special attention devising cer- 
tain categories and certain types interaction which, 
tried prove, gave valuable leads the quality 
the interaction elements. 


Interactio-gram Clinical Tool 


If, given industrial situation, there are problems 


inadequate supervision, the interactio-gram may prove 


valuable tool for the detection some the reasons for 
the existence friction and crises situations. may help 
demonstrate, also, what respect supervisors bad job. 


spite the fact that the interactio-gram includes the 
time element, not time study supervisor the 
traditional sense. not the exact amount time that 
might lost some unnecessary activity; gives the 
more valuable indication what areas and especially how 
the time lost. 


the interactio-gram shows the supervisor have un- 
balanced interaction behavior, the correlations can es- 
tablish between interaction elements and other activities can 
lead the reasons for this disequilibrium. Once know 
the reasons, there may ways change this interaction 
pattern and thus diminish friction. can show that the 
supervisor has spend too much time with certain workers 
other activities which prevent him from concentrating 
his main task, namely, supervising his work group its 
production time. may that the setting the 
work shop has altered; that certain workers have 
replaced; or, larger more complex supervisory 
structure, may that this structure and the supervision 
areas have changed. 


Finally, seems that the interactio-gram is, for the 
supervisor, excellent tool for self-analysis. gets factual 
evidence what does, which may very different from 
what thinks does. may well aware that loses 
time somewhere along the line, maybe with specific worker 
specific group workers. But, sees black and 
white how much time actually loses, this might help him 
take some action this respect. The foreman, man 
the middle between management and the workers, very 
often has feeling insecurity. certain phases his 
work, does not know exactly where stands what 
action should take. This especially true crises situa- 
tions already exist; for instance, restriction output the 
workers, the reasons for which does not know. The inter- 
actio-gram, being free all value judgments, may assist the 
foreman effective self-analysis which will result 


changed behavior. Such change behavior should result 
primarily better economy over-all activities, whereby 
special attention paid how give orders and informa- 
tion his subordinates. 


The Interactio-gram Testing Tool 


Foreman training, even today, evidences great number 
unsolved problems. One the biggest questions is: how 
can know that technically-trained man will perform 
adequate supervisory job the work plant? far, the only 
test know reality itself. Experience has shown that 
trained people very often fail when they are given super- 
visory positions, spite all the qualities and skills they 
had acquired during the training period. The practitioner says 
that only time will tell whether man good foreman. 

the several attempts pre-testing the qualities which 
secure good foreman performance, might least add 
this one. could imagine test situation which would 
produce testee’s reactions interaction demands, but, 
yet, have details suggest for such situation. 
could, however, imagine that the testee’s behavior would 
recorded interactio-gram. His interactio-gram could 
give some indication his general attitude the sense 
mentioned the foregoing pages. tends show un- 
balanced representation different interaction elements and 
other activities, this would mean that has low degree 
supervisory ability. However, these hints have ac- 
cepted mere speculation. 


Conclusions 


Primarily, have stressed the description the observa- 
tion method and not the evaluation our pilot study. This 
accounts for the fact that did not establish statistical 
correlations any great detail. felt free, nevertheless, 
hypothesize many regards. sketched different pos- 
sible areas which this new technique might utilized 
produce results. However, there still room for criticism 
and improvement. 

The interactio-gram should serve recording super- 
visors’ informal work performance; that is, course, only 
one way regard foreman and his work. His personality 
appears the form interaction pattern, but, have 
tried show, just this interaction pattern which 
are interested, for can said that human relations tasks 
are primary concern the supervisor. has long been 
known that crises human relations can traced inter- 
action recordings. Therefore, the interactio-gram may enable 
determine the locus the reasons for friction crisis 
situations. 

Furthermore, there are indications that interaction at- 
titudes supervisors could changed, more cooperation 
with the supervised worker could obtained. But, before 
can change interaction patterns, have acquire 
edge their structure, and obtain norms which differ from 
situation situation. 

Only further research with the proposed interactio-gram 
will prove whether have established useful tool for in- 
vestigation the complex social relations human beings 
industry. 
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The Annual Business Meeting was held Saturday, 
April 10, 1954 11:35 a.m. Schermerhorn Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York. Dr. Felix Keesing presided. 
Twenty-two Active Members were present. 


Dr. Keesing asked for approval the minutes the 
1953 Annual Business Meeting which had been circulated 
among the membership (in Volume 12, No. Human 
Organization). was moved Dr. William Whyte and 
seconded Dr. Charles Loomis, that the minutes accepted 
circulated. The motion was carried unanimously. 


REPORT THE TREASURER. The report was read 
the Treasurer, Dr. David Hertz. The report covered the 
10-month period from June 1953 March 31, 1954, and 
consisted (1) detailed statement expenditures the 
Society and the Clearinghouse for Research Human 
Organization, and (2) statement income and expendi- 
tures the Society, the Clearinghouse and the contracts held 
the Society. was moved Dr. Richardson 
and seconded Dr. Eliot Chapple that the report ac- 
cepted prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 

REPORT THE SECRETARY. The report was read 
the Secretary, Dr. Margaret Mead. 

Membership. the 10-month period from June 1953 
March 31, 1954, the membership rose from 1,736 1,762 
members. total 139 new members were enrolled. During 
this period, received written resignations from 113 mem- 
bers. Thus, there was net membership increase mem- 
bers. There are some 100 other members who are de- 
linquent their dues and vigorous effort will made 
April ascertain the reasons for non-payment. view the 
fact that many those members whom letters were written 
this regard have responded payment dues owed, 
was decided not remove their names from the membership 
list until another attempt had been made find out they 
wish continue members the Society. Present member- 
ship the Society (as compared with that May 31, 1953) 
follows: 


May 31,1953 March 


Active 325 336 
Subscribing Members: 
617 596 
416 457 
Student Members 333 330 


Minutes the 1954 Annual Business Meeting 


Last fall, accordancé with suggestion made the 
1953 Meeting, letters were sent most Active Members 
asking them help the campaign increase membership 
sending membership applications friends colleagues 
they believed would interested the Society. was not 
possible estimate accurately the number members who 
joined result this personal campaign, although 
known that some new members were enrolled. 

Also, several new members joined result writing 
about 100 members the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, suggested Dr. David Hertz. 

Apart from these two minor campaigns, which brought 
probably about members, formal effort was made 
this direction. The increase approximately 100, over 
and above these, was unsolicited. 

the end September, the lease the offices West 
55th Street expired. was decided that time not renew 
the lease. Also, since the Executive Committee was considering 
consolidation offices, was judged best not take 
permanent quarters until this question had been decided. 
result, the Society’s headquarters were located tem- 
porarily space that was donated, while post office box 
was used for all mail. April the office was moved 
150 East 35th Street, New York, where the Clearinghouse 
operations will also located after May announce- 
ment this effect will mailed all members and others 
concerned, after this meeting. 

the end September, also, was decided not retain 
the services the full-time clerical assistant and the part- 
time editorial assistant, but keep the Executive Secretary 
full-time basis. 

Joint Meetings. joint meeting was held December 
with the American Anthropological Association Tucson. 
the form symposium, the meeting was arranged 
William Kelly and chaired Allan Harper. The 
title was, “Indian Affairs and the Indian Reorganization Act: 
The 20-year Record.” Participants included John Collier, 
Theodore Haas, Clarence Wesley, Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Joseph Garry. Reports from those who attended indicated 
that the symposium was very successful and that capacity 
audience was attendance. 

Although joint meeting was arranged, Dr. Douglas 
Haring attended the Section meeting the American 
Association for the Advancement Science, also Decem- 
ber, and presided the Annual Dinner. Dr. Haring, our 
representative the AAAS Council, has expressed the opin- 
ion that the Society appoint representative this year who 
will able attend the next meeting the AAAS which 
able attend. 
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Future Joint Meetings. The Society has received invi- 
tation from Dr. Brew participate the next Annual 
Meeting the AAA December. 

The American Sociological Society meetings are held 
the University Illinois September 8-10. 

Local Chapters. The last meeting the New York chapter 
was held last June 25. meetings were held during the 
Summer, and Fall was not possible for the staff the 
New York office take active part organizing the 
chapter meetings, they had done the past. With many 
members residing the New York area, this should 
center where members could form least one chapter. 

Dr. Richardson reported that the Boston chapter, which 
originated, has had three meetings far 1954, with 
another one scheduled for late April. 

Contracts. The Society has held the following contracts 
during the past year: 

(1) With the Mutual Security Agency the United 
States Department State. 

(2) With the International Information Agency the 
United States Department State. 

(3) With the United States Public Health Service, which 
gave grant the World Federation Mental Health. 

was moved Dr. Horace Miner and seconded Dr. 
Whyte that the report accepted prepared. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 


elaborated upon the following report, the Executive Com- 
mittee asked the Editor combine the Report the Clear- 
inghouse for Research Human Organization with the 
Editor’s 

Dr. Chapple, Editor Human Organization, stated that 
his report would more detailed than usual, view the 
contemplated changes involving the Society’s two publica- 
tions. Dr. Chapple then restated his plea for members and 
others submitting articles keep them short and write 
them readable English. 

Dr. Chapple then turned the other matters which 
had been suggested the Secretary’s Report. The removal 
‘of the Clearinghouse operations New York May has 
been brought about partly for budgetary reasons and partly 
because the Executive Committee believes that will more 
effective for all the Society’s operations one place. For 
obvious reasons was decided that New York was more 
suitable for this purpose than Chicago. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Charles Harding, who has acted Director the Clearing- 
house and Editor the Bulletin for the past three years, 
unable move New York. Dr. Harding’s position 
Director will terminate April 30, and the Executive 
Committee now the process finding person 
replace him this position. 

The Executive Committee also considering several steps 
with regard improving the two publications. antici- 
pated that Human Organization will undergo 
process, and there will even stronger insistence brief 
articles. The Committee believes that one reason membership 
has not increased rapidly was hoped that not enough 


articles have been published sufficient numbers attract 
the variety whom interdisciplinary kind 
organization important. Because budgetary limitations, 
the number articles published each issue automatically 
limited. Consequently, many people who have exhibited in- 
terest Human Organization are disappointed because arti- 
cles their particular field not appear regularly. 

The Executive Committee feels that the Clearinghouse 
Bulletin has been very important addition the field 
human organization. The responses its utility and value 
received the Director have been very encouraging. How- 
ever, suggestions from readers the Bulletin with regard 
possible ways could made more useful will very 
welcome. Some the changes contemplated will involve the 
writing style, the arrangement the summaries, and 
attempt put the research into broader framework with 
regard its application implications for research work- 
ers. Any suggestions also, about format, size, etc., which 
members think should changed order make the 


Bulletin more value will, course, beneficial readers, 


well aid bringing new members. The imple- 
mentation these changes will facilitated after the position 
Director has been filled. 

Dr. Whyte brought the question the irregularity 
appearance the journals. Dr. Chapple explained that the 
publication dates had been delayed due many very practical 
difficulties—limitations space, the necessity moving the 
offices twice within six months, and on. However, the 
present, one issue ready mailed out, another 
press, and third preparation. hoped that the latter 
issue will show some the improvements that have been 
described. 

Also under consideration the publication series 
“technical (or monographs) containing highly tech- 
nical material, long case studies, the kind technical 
analysis that might involve good deal statistical material 
charts. However, with the budgetary limitations now pre- 
vailing this can only done the author has 
pay for the publication himself, some foundation re- 
search institution willing contribute 

Dr. Vincent Bladen said that there serious lack 
reports studies being carried England and other 
countries, and that great many people are interested such 
material. suggested that the Society appoint foreign cor- 
respondents various countries who would encourage people 
send such reports the Society. Dr. Chapple said that 
among the journals examined for each issue the 
Bulletin many were published overseas. There are practical 
difficulties getting material from abroad, one the most 
important being that finding out whom write for 
information. This where personal contact becomes neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Christine Wise asked letters sent the editors would 
published, and Dr. Chapple replied that would very 
happy receive and publish any letters received. One the 
problems present that too few people write the editor, 
that does not know what members think about the 
material published. Dr. Keesing said that any letters involving 
policy matter would, course, referred the Executive 
Committee. this point, Dr. Keesing suggested that since 
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the Editor had extended invitation members make protesting the present legislation before Congress deal- 
comments and suggestions, further discussion might better ing with the Flathead Indian tribe. 
carried mail. Dr. Miner questioned the wisdom the Society, 
was moved Dr. and seconded Dr. going record this fashion. said that the 
Meiers that the report accepted prepared. The motion and other members the Executive Committee believed the 
was carried unanimously. that such action was matter for individual members take 
Dr. Mead then introduced resolution which, she said, they wished, since the Committee believes preferable 
already been adopted the Executive Committee, but which for the Society not act such “piecemeal” fashion. Dr. 
should also adopted the membership whole. Miner continued saying that the second question was one 
“Be resolved that the name the Society, the Execu- organizational that is, how effective would 
tive Committee expresses their deep appreciation Dr. such action the Society part be? Dr. Miner then called 
Harding’s unique and pioneering development the Clear- for further discussion. the 
inghouse and its Bulletin, their regret that impossible for Dr. Richardson said that throughout the history the 
him combine his other commitments Chicago with the Society had been felt members that should not move 
proposed consolidation New York, and that they, their the direction becoming political action group. 
part, cannot offer sufficiently long-term contract justify After further discussion, Dr. Stewart proposed resolution 
such move for him, and their hope that Dr. Harding will that members write their individual congress- 
find the time participate adviser the continuing and senators concerning House Bill 7319 and Senate 
development the Clearinghouse.” Bill 2750, which, said, seem the beginning series 
The resolution was adopted unanimously and the members bills concerning the Flathead tribe. Their Sal 
with liquidate the Flathead reservation and corporation and dis- 
tribute all the resources the tribe individual Indians. 
This being done without consultation with the Flathead 
ELECTION Dr. Mead read the report Indians, Stewart stated; the important question 
the Nominating Committee (Drs. Mead, and whether such legislation should considered without prior 
Hertz). The slate offices and members nominated these consultation with the Indian tribes concerned. applied 
offices are: anthropologists, Dr. Stewart said, members should let Con- Ste 
President term): Horace Miner, University gress have the benefit their knowledge the American 
Michigan. Indians and their culture. 
Vice President term): Charles Walker, Yale Dr. Laura Thompson said that the two bills mentioned 
University. Dr. Stewart are the first many introduced the 
Regional Vice Presidents (1-year terms) future. From the point view associations working 
Midwest: John Bennett, University Ohio. behalf the Indians, very difficult defeat these bills 
West: Homer Barnett, University Washington. the ultimate purpose such bills defeat Ste 
South: Nicholas Demerath, University North the Wheeler Howard Act. This makes action members 
Carolina the Society—as citizens and social 
Member, Executive Committee (3-year term): Sol Tax, necessary than ever. 
Dr. Chapple proposed resolution thanking the officials 
eiers that the nominations ttee 
tennial celebrations, and for the use the facilities the 
accepted. The motion was carried unanimously. campus Cle 
this point, Dr. Keesing relinquished the chair the 
incoming President, Dr. Miner, who called for the introduc- 10. Dr. Miner asked members for suggestions where 
tion new business. the Society might hold its 1955 Annual Meeting, and ‘or Sal 
topics that might included the program. Sal 
Dr. Werner Cahnman offered resolution asking indi- Dr. Walker said that hoped the Society would consider 
vidual members the Society write their representatives either the 1955 1956 Meeting Yale University. Pri 
Washington protesting the proposed cuts appropriations Dr. Sol Tax said believed that the Society should hold 
for the Department State’s International Educational Annual Meetings different parts the country each 
change Program. Dr. Cahnman described the Program Ste 
one the most effective and least costly instruments this Dr, Edward Hall said that remembered favorably the 
country has for the promotion international good will and Annual Meeting Harvard University, when num- 19: 
against the distortions totalitarian propaganda. ber individual papers were read each session. Since then, 
the number reports individuals has decreased, has the 
Dr. Richardson offered resolution thanking Dr. members the meetings. Dr. Hall suggested Po: 
ing for his work for the Society during his term office. that the Program Committee for the 1955 Meeting allocate 
some time meeting the traditional method, that 
Dr. Omer Stewart asked that the Society adopt reso- having number papers delivered members. 
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Dr. Mead said that the Society had worked for years 
avoid holding the traditional type meeting, which involved 
having several 15-minute papers each session, instead 
the present method having two three short papers and 
then proceeding with discussion those attendance. 


Dr. Hall said that would like see least one session 
devoted papers, where people would able give 10- 
minute presentations the work they are doing. said, 
also, that thought the meetings present were neither 
representative, nor sufficiently cross-disciplinary. 
gested sending out questionnaire members, asking them 
their opinions regarding the kind meeting they preferred. 


Dr. Hertz said that immediately after the 1953 Annual 
Meeting newsletter was sent out members, asking them 
write and tell the Executive Committee what kind meet- 
ings they would prefer, and send summary any paper 
they wished present. This request was repeated later 
date. 

Dr. Miner said thought this discussion would great 
help the Executive and Program Committees their at- 
tempts arrange the 1955 program. 


new business was introduced and the meeting adjourned 
12:40 p.m. 


Society and Human Organization 


EXPENDITURES 

Printing and mailing three issues 

2,712.20 
Stencils and 483.05 
1953 Annual Meeting 592.76 
Travel and per diem 54.61 
Moving and storage New 158.80 
120.82 
Miscellaneous (utilities, cleaning, Sales and 


FCTA taxes, typewriter and audograph main- 


Clearinghouse for Research 
Human Organization Expenditures 
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1953 Annual Meeting 131.05 
Miscellaneous (including utilities, cleaning, 
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International Information Agency.. 3,234.00 
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Reviews the Literature 


Case Studies Colonial Development: 


Papua-New Guinea, Fiji, and Western Samoa 


Shortly after the war, the Australian Institute Interna- 
tional Affairs and the American Institute Pacific Rela- 
tions commissioned the Australian anthropologist, 
Stanner, survey post-war rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion Southwest Pacific dependencies. The South Seas 
Transition (Australasian Publishing Company, Sydney, 
1953), which the result this study, notable con- 
tribution the history and theory colonialism. Because 
certain features style and vocabulary difficult 
book even for the specialist, but the opinion this reviewer, 
should rank high the required reading list everyone 
interested the South Pacific particular, and the prob- 
lems colonialism and “underdeveloped” areas general. 
Perhaps the outstanding merit this book its balance: the 
events and problems discusses have been treated elsewhere 
economists, political scientists, officials, journalists, an- 
thropologists, etc., but other publication known this 
reviewer have these matters been set forth and interpreted 
with such impartial comprehensiveness. This not say 
that the author indulges what terms “the careful 
silence” “the agile verbal the contrary, 
arrives some very definite conclusions about the causes 
and sources past and continuing difficulties, and these 
states unequivocably and with convincing documentation. 


The terms reference for this study were examine 
the effects the war the indigenous communities, study 
the problems rehabilitation and reconstruction, and 
consider such problems relation principles interna- 
tional responsibility and Trusteeship.” The original intent 
was extend the study all the Pacific Island dependencies 
affected the war, but for practical and theoretical reasons 
the scope was later narrowed include only Papua-New 
Guinea, Fiji, and Western Samoa. This sensible decision per- 
mitted deeper inquiry, while retaining many the advan- 
tages comparison. While is, course, true that these 
three British dependencies not represent the full range 
South Pacific situations, they nevertheless provide enough 
variation for the drawing some generally valid conclusions. 

Each the dependencies treated much the same way, 


with sections resources, ethnography, economics, adminis- 
tration, etc. they were the beginning World War II; 


section locally important events during the war; and 
sections post-war developments 1947, when most 
the manuscript was written. Part sets forth the author’s 
general conclusions about these dependencies particular, 
and about Trusteeship and colonial development general. 
Various technical difficulties delayed publication until 1953, 
thus permitting the author add some discussion events 
1951. 

The descriptive and narrative portions the book are 
characterized minute detail and full statistical documenta- 
tion (including tables topics ranging from “Distribu- 
tion Indentured Labour between Industries, Mandated 
Territory, 1940,” and “Comparative Literacy Fijians and 
Indians, 1946,” “Copra Exports from Samoa over Long- 
Term Price Phases, 1906-1945.” Because the author’s 
profession one not surprised note the understanding and 
skill with which deals with matters ethnography, popu- 
lation, native labor, education, and the like, but this reviewer 
was amazed and somewhat envious his competence deal- 
ing with matters colonial finance. And exactly this 
competence matters, and the com- 
prehensions that accompany it, which makes this book out- 
standing. (On second thought, there nothing extra anthro- 
pological about high finance any other aspect human 
merely surprising, because its rarity, meet 
with anthropologist who can and does apply the whole 
culture approach large, and very complex social units.) 
But let consider some the findings. 


Papua-New Guinea shown large and literally 
unknown area, whose so-called are more tenet 
Australian faith than proven fact. Before the war, its 
plantations and mines provided few whites with tidy for- 
tunes, few more with comfortable livings, and still larger 
number with bare economic margins. Australians general 
were only remotely aware New Guinea; the author’s 
words, majority Australians between the wars 
might have denied all innocence, even with certain in- 
dignation, that the Commonwealth was ‘Colonial Power’ 
all.” Even the Commonwealth Government’s attitude 
towards its tropical dependencies can deseribed having 
been forgetful and inattentive. Meanwhile, small staff 
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officials and missionaries went about their jobs, opening 
new areas proselytization and labor recruitment, main- 
taining some equilibrium between the interests white set- 
tlers and the supposed interests natives, and dispensing 
small scatterings The more dramatic effects 
that the war had this fairly stabilized situation are well 
known: the immense destruction property, the large num- 
ber civilian and native casualties, etc. Less well publicized 
were the heroic and fairly successful efforts officials and 
settlers maintain some continuity native administra- 
tion and some production critically needed exports. 


Meanwhile, the Commonwealth Government became con- 
cerned with its strategic weaknesses and its role trustee 
native peoples degree that can only described 
over-compensatory, and Dr. Evatt’s activities the inter- 
national forum were backed extraordinary amount 
planning for post-war New Guinea, where strategic 
interests and native welfare would paramount. Unfor- 
tunately for these plans, the war ended abruptly and the 
military forces were evacuated precipitously that what 
remained the New Guinea administrations were unable 
cope with the massive every-day urgencies, let alone the 
demands almost revolutionary reconstruction plan. 


Dr. Stanner then goes relate how one after another 
well-intentioned and generously financed, but frantically for- 
mulated project became wrecked the shoals New 
Guinea’s realities. few programs managed survive, and 
1951 were beginning show small but hopeful returns. 
the other hand, the expectations fostered some the 
reconstruction schemes and processes served exacerbate 
pathological social phenomena which were already present 
among few native societies before the war. (Social scientists 
will find the author’s chapter New Guinea Vailala “mad- 
ness” and Cargo Cults highly informative and provocative). 
The picture discouraging one, and the author does not 
attempt brighten offering new master plans. fact, 
implies that many the problems facing Australia 
Papua-New Guinea (and this applies all colonial areas) 
are quite insoluble, however “enlightened” the policy and 
however skilled the administration. These calls the “peren- 
nial” problems facing colonial administration and the devel- 
opment “backward” areas: the characteristics native 
cultures and societies such areas, and the numerous eco- 
nomic and social features which make the colonial 
pattern. These problems are particularly thorny New 
Guinea, with its exceedingly numerous and minute native 
social units, its technological primitiveness, its unresponsive 
motivational systems, all added the territories’ environ- 
mental difficulties and the inaccessibility their proved ex- 
ploitable natural resources. Papua-New Guinea also faced 
what the author calls problems “contingent” nature 
those which are “eminently reducible known and 
proven means specific and those 
nature (i.e., one which may “either peren- 
nial (problem) given new and puzzling quality the 
dilapidation-development sequence, contingent en- 
trenched interests that may kept being even when 
recognized other words, colonies gen- 
eral and Papua-New Guinea particular will always 


always have perennial problems; and they 
will only become less imperfect through informed and skillful 
attack contingent problems. Dr. Stanner’s criticisms 
post-war developments Papua-New Guinea seem center 
mainly the wasted efforts and resources and the consequent 
dislocations which have resulted from officialdom’s lack 
knowledge the full range the problems faced, and 
lack recognition its own inevitable limitations dealing 
with them. 


Fiji’s most vexing “perennial” problem would appear 
the progressively conflicting interests the native Fijians 
and the immigrant Indians; both these populations are 
increasing numbers and opposing aspirations degree 
that will inevitably lead crisis—unless course, processes 
now barely detectable transform the Fijian and Indian cul- 
tures markedly that the bases conflict disappear. Dr. 
Stanner describes the causes and the ramifications this 
situation with characteristic thoroughness and balance, and 
pays high tribute the skill British officials finding 
solutions not only for many the “contingent” problems 
Fiji, but also for their efforts provide the native Fijians 
with better defenses against the more aggressive and resource- 
ful Indians. (On this issue Fijian versus Indian, Dr. 
Stanner momentarily drops his usual impartiality and joins 
most other writers Fiji their sympathy for the native 
Fijians. 


other respects the author concedes Fiji more favorable 
developmental “stance” than New Guinea—its populations 
being more capable and better integrated, its economic insti- 
tutions being more highly organized, and its colonial admin- 
istrators more experienced. 


Dr. Stanner’s chapters Western Samoa serve bring 
up-to-date Keesing’s classic study that dependency, and 
draw more into the open the reasons why New Zealand has 
found next impossible task satisfy all the aspirations 
the Samoans and the same time carry out the obliga- 
tions responsible trusteeship. most unfair judgment 
state, many writers do, that New Zealand has completely 
failed her administration Samoa. true that rela- 
tions between the colonial authorities and the Samoan leaders 
have gone through periods strain, conflict, and even bloody 
strife. Nevertheless, under New Zealand’s guardianship, the 
Samoans have remained fairly healthy, and they have in- 
creased greatly numbers, experienced much prosperity, and 
won political concessions possibly beyond their abilities 
utilize. Still unsatisfied, however, are the Samoans’ aspira- 
tions for complete self-government (though not for inde- 
pendence). 


Here New Zealand’s dilemma: Samoan society, politi- 
cal and social power reside number title-holders who 
reach their positions both family membership and political 
maneuver; and many respects this institution has lost none 
its strength the last hundred years. The essentially 
egalitarian New Zealanders have either failed recognize 
the strength this institution, or, recognizing it, have been 
unwilling turn over government all the Samoan people 
hierarchy title-holders which, though containing many 
able and statesmanlike men, essentially unstable, autocratic, 
self-seeking, and many individual cases, incompetent and 
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corrupt. Which the better course action: grant the 
demands for self-government the articulate but possibly 
too irresponsible maintain some measure control 
for what thought the welfare the whole population? 
This problem dominates all other considerations trustee- 
ship and development. Consider the matter population. 
Samoans, already numbering over 70,000, are increasing “at 
rate growth rapid that should double the number 
about years, vital conditions remain fairly constant.” 
The author reports that before the end the century total 
population 250,000 said predictable, expansion 
probably beyond the supporting limits their islands’ limited 
resources, unless some fundamental changes are made 
Samoan technology and economy. Can the authorities risk 
turning over the Samoans this fateful problem? again, 
connection with economic matters, during recent years the 
active world demand for Samoa’s primary export products, 
copra and cocoa, has brought large incomes Samoan pro- 
ducers, but this prosperity has been dissipated ways that 
throw serious doubt upon the Samoans’ ability and motives 
administer finances the manner required the modern 
government even microscopic South Seas state. 


The author’s final chapters, “Implications,” treat with 
the subjects trusteeship, regionalism, and development, 
world-wide context. His critique trusteeship leaves 
doubt about his own opinions this subject. the one 
hand makes some rather devastating jibes the well- 
meaning but entirely unrealistic political protagonists the 
Trusteeship, who gather the “centres 
internationalist enthusiasm” and plan for but non- 
existent societies,” and who act the assumption that there 
exists omnicompetent experts “who know precisely what 
solve colonial the other hand has 
some words praise for the work technicians associated 
with the United Nations technical and specialized agencies 
“which have done more clarify basic problems over few 
years than all the other colonial bureaux put together.” 
notes, however, that these informed and practical efforts 
solve departmental colonial problems are becoming increas- 
ingly hamstrung the growth faction the political 
bodies the U.N. And any case, adds, that the activi- 
ties the U.N. technical and specialized agencies have had 
little effect among the Pacific dependencies, due partly 
preoccupation with larger and more urgent issues elsewhere 
and partly South Seas officials being unaware the services 
available them. 


Dr. Stanner does not appear disapprove the commonly 
understood objectives Trusteeship; merely calls for 
more effective applications terms the particular circum- 
stances each territory and its people. Here, the central 
problem, sees it, lies means transfer the 
masses island people motives, credibility sufficient 
enlist their willing support Trusteeship programmes.” 
These and the other problems application call for planning 
based grass-roots entirely frank study 
factual conditions” which would include, course, ex- 
amination native ethoses well the more customary 
surveys physical resources and limitations. For these pur- 


poses states the need for practical guide-book develop- 
mental problems, analyzing both failure and success given 
this connection, the reviewer would like 
draw attention the fact that some such guides are now 
existence and others are preparation. (For example: 
Human Problems Technological Change, edited 
Spicer, New York, 1952; Professor Arensberg’s hand- 
book, now press, the anthropological contexts Point 
Four programs, mention only two. Also, many valuable 
leads expected from the practical experiments 
inter-cultural transfer techniques being conducted 
eral economically backward areas Cornell University). 


cannot begin summarize review the author’s 
many general findings and suggestions concerning the many- 
faceted topic “development,” must content with 
quoting his estimate the scope the fiscal aspect the 
problem, which, points out, means the most 
one; the ethnographic aspect being, anything, 
wider scope and far less susceptible guided transforma- 
tion. 


world programme some £100,000 millions over the 
next years for all under-developed territories, might pro- 
duce some, but great results, (and very large if) 
the West could spare the funds. This would aliow, £1. 
new capital annually per head present populations. This 
scale and rate which would probably throw out gear 
the whole balance capital-consumer goods production and 
the investment programmes several metropolitan countries, 
though but small percentage their current national in- 
comes, and could have important effect the amount 
investment capital available for other uses. 


“The purely economic implication that the islanders 
are likely remain much poorer, the average, than people 
are, the average, metropolitan countries. The solutions 
their problems inevitably involve the redistribution 
some metropolitan prosperity. not need told that 
this also far from being solely economic problem.” 

Finally, view the author’s wide knowledge and prac- 
tical experience the colonial field particularly interest- 
ing learn his opinion about prospects: 

“The one ‘new concept’ colonialism, capable trans- 
forming the scene from what actually into what im- 
plied the methods now followed, might seem allow 
the absorption each colonial people some one coherent, 
modern metropolitan society, which the major cultural 
integrities modern life may still found. The attainment 
this relation might, theoretically, allow the redistribution 
metropolitan real welfare more conclusive, systematic 
ways than are now possible. might also, theoretically, pro- 
vide the best always difficult set conditions for the 
development seminal, unified colonial culture each 
territory. But appears present unattainable, except with 
penal stratifications racial caste and economic class.” 

Needless add, this not the concept which guides the 
makers and administrators policy the three dependencies 
described this book. 
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